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THE JOYS OF SONG. 
I. 


BITBRATURE, 


Spirit of Song! whose haunts are near the stream 
Where willows dip their leaf-points, where the fly 
Dimples the silver, and mocks merrily 

The trout slow-leaping—in the setting beam 

That hangs on yonder crag, whose rough sides seem 
Intensely burnish'd gold, or when the eye 
Of mortal pierces not some canopy 

Beneath whose leafy gloom thou !ov’st to dréam ! 

Theu hast thy home where’er the land profane 
As yet hath left old Nature's guileless sway 

Uutouch’d and undefil’d ; thy far spread reign 
Is dear as life, and boundiess as the day ! 

Propitious—come !—in this sweet place and hour 

We'll burn devoted incense to thy power. 


II. 


Out of the fulness of a hardened heart 

Speaks the false tongue, that, says the poet’s lay, 

Unfits its singer for the beaten way 
Of earthly duty ; though the lyre impart 
High thought’s and o’er his soul though wishes dart 

hat spurn the cold realities of clay, 

Though purer light invest with fair array 
For him the puny pageantry of art ; 

He views Life’s landscape with a roseate glass, 
‘Ie magnifies the good, and weeps to see 
ahe tangled feet in Sin’s unseen decoy. 

He pities, loves, forgives ;—no grief shall pass, 

And he withhold the tear of sympathy,— 

No act of virtue shine, and he forget to joy. 
III. 

Spirit of Poesy ! thy sparkling spring, 

The pure Choaspes of the lords of earth, 

Flows o’er with hope, and joy, and chasten’d mirth ; 
Thou deck’st thy priests with health; no human thing 
Can damp the ardour of their love, nor fling 

A single cloud to mar the glorious birth 

Of their unending day. No pinching dearth, 

Thy garden slopes, spring-garlanded, dare wring. 

Why sleeps thy lyre, and at thy temple gate 
No list’ning myriads hang upon thy voice ? 

Why does the mantle of the elder time 

On no young form descend, and animate 

Some half-reluctant lip, to bid rejoice 
The fainting famish’d ear with notes sublime ? 


IV. 


Where worshipp’d! Nature and sweet Poesy 
Are twins in birth, and more than twins in love ; 
And hand in hand these angel-maidens move, 

Seeking like haunts, like homage ; they are free, 

And shun the veice of cities jealously ; 

Their sport is onthe breezy lawn ; above 
Lies the blue empire of the lark and dove ; 

Around the swelling cliffs and summer sea. 

Is there a spot where Nature’s hand hath spread 
Unwonted gifts—where softer sounds salute, 

Or fairer sights upon the vision throng ? 

There tune the silver shell, there strew thy bed, 
And lift the soul in meditation mute.— 

For Nature’s temples are the halls of Song. 
Queen’s, Oxford. W. T. 


FLOWERS AT SEA. 
BY MRS, ABDY. 


“This morning we were surprised by the appearance of a bouquet on one 
of our cabin tables—lilies, hyacinths, daffodils, violets, and primroses at sea! 
It is & matter of ambition with us to carry into New York a flower still fresh, 
though plucked in England. ""—From Mr. Foster's Journal of the first Voyage 
to Amevica in the Great Western. 

Oh! dear is this gift from a kindly band, 
These lovely flowers from our own fair land ; 
By a gentle spell our thoughts they lead 
To the violet bank, and the primrose mead ; 
ough rocked on the ocean’s billowy foam, 
Our hearts return to the scenes of home, 
And our cherished frie:ds and our youthful hours 
Arise at the sight of these English flowers. 


Let us long delay their final doom, 

et us carefully tend their fleeting bloom; ~ 
Perchance, when a few brief days are o’er, 

€ may land our prize on another shore, | 

And surely all shall unite to praise 
The triumphant science of modern days, © 
When flowrets culled beneath England’s sky 
Shall smile in America ere they die ! 


And these flowers a moral may convey ;— 

To strangers we bend our rapid way, 

Let us bear to them the feelings kind 

That we knew in the land we left behind ; 

From jealous doubts and misgivings free, 

May our countries join in unity, 

And may days of friendly trust be ours, 

Foretoid by the smile of these English flowers. 
—— 


MR. LESLIE’S CORONATION PICTURE. 


At length we have the gratification of commending to public notice a 
work of art that is truly worthy to commemorate the most interesting and im- 
portant historical event of the present century—the accession of Queen Vic- 
toria to the throne of England. As might reasonably have been expected on 
the occurrence of such an event, the town has ever since been deluged, the 
public taste insulted, and the condition of art among us libelied by a series of 
miserable abortions, professing to illustrate this great event, but, in fact, illus- 


trating nothing but vain presumption on the one hand, and ignorant gullibility 
on the other. We feel, therefore, unusual p'easure in being at last ca'led upon 
to notice & production which is not only worthy the high re putation of the ar 


tist, the exalted character of the subject, 


and the undoubted supremac } 
J ; : acy which 
British art holds among all civilized natio 


sitation in declaring to be the most exquisite as well as the most truly captiva- 
ting production of its kind that modern art has produced. 

Nothing can evince a purer taste in the Royal patron, ora sounder judgment 
inthe accomplished artist, than the moment chosen for the subject of this pic- 
ture—namely, that when the Royal Lady is kneeling at the foot of the holy 
altar, divested of all the gorgeous insigniz of Royaity except the Dalmatic robe 
and adorned only in those graces (happily not in this case ** beyond the reach 
of Art’) which ever wait on a holy humility, a deep sincerity of purpose, and | 
8 purity and innocence only equalled by the intelligence which is their surest | 
guide and guard. The immediate scene of this exquisite picture is the chapel | 
of Edward the Confessor, and the persons included in it are those, and those | 
only (thirty-eight in number) whose station and official duties placed them in 
immediate attendance on the Royal person. The consequence of this feature 
in the happy choice of the subject is, that every individual represented in the | 
picture claims a peculiar and personal interest in the public eye. When we 
add, therefore, that every one of these individuals has sat to the artist by the 
express command of Her Majesty, and that, in fact, the entire production, as 
well as the engraving that is about to be made of it, are, as it were, emana- 
tidns of our young and accomplished Queen's indvidual taste and feeling, we 
shall, doubtless, bespeas for the work an interest and curiosity which probably 
never before attended any similar production. 

Our limited space precludes any great lengths of critical detail ; but wecan- 
not refuse ourselves the pleasure of bearing testimony to the consummate skill 
with which the subject has been treated in an artistical point of view; for in 
this iight the picture is almost as interesting and important as in its character 
of an historical representation. The composition and grouping present one of 
the most perfect as well as most pleasing examples we ate anywhere acquaint- 
ed with, of that highest achievement of art, the entire concealmeut of itself— 
the ars est celare artem. All is perfectly natural, simple, and unobtrusive ; no 
one person, or object, or effect, appears to predominate over any other, yet 
each produces its own due and intended impression ; while all combine in the 
most masterly manner to produce not merely one consistent genera! effect, but 
precisely the effect desired and desirable to be produced. It is probable that 
superficial observers will wonder at, and perhaps object to, the want of promi- 
nence which is given in this picture to the illustrious personage who acts the 
chief part in the gorgeous scene; for, in fact, the Queen herself is only re- 
markable among her noble attendants for the humility and simplicity of her at 
titude and bearing, and the unadorned and inconspicuous character of her at- 
tire. But this, if we mistake not, is the happiest point in the picture ; for, not 
to mention tha: it allows due attention to fall on all the other interesting fea- 
tures of the composition, it must be borne in mind that the scene takes place at 
the holy altar of that Being before whom all human creatures ate equal, and at 
that precise moment, too, when the chief person of the gorgeous ceremony is 
at once entering into a holy communion with her God, and performing a sacred 
coutpact with her entire people. 


| 





Critically speaking, this picture divides itself into three distinct compart- 
ments. The first, on the left of the picture, comprises the Queen herself, 


to her Majesty; 23. The Earl of Mountcharles, ditto; 
puke of Cambridge; 25. H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex; 26. Prince Emest 
of Phillipstahl; 27. The Duke of Argyll, Lord Steward; 28. Lady Mary 
Pelham, Lady in Waiting on the Princess Augusta; 29. Hon. Miss Kerr 
Lay in Waiting on the Princess Augusta of Cambridge; 30. Lady Caroline 
Campbell, Lady in Waiting on the Duchess of Cambribge; 31. Viscount 
Vijliers, Lord in Waiting on the Duchess of Cambridge; 32. Lady; Flora 
HaSt'ngs, Lady in Waiting on the Duchess of Kent; 33. Viscount Morpeth, 
Lord in Waiting en the Duchess of Kent; 34. Viscount Emlen, Lord in 
Wa't!ug on the Duchess of Gloucester; 35. Lady Caroline Legge, Lady in 
Wa'ting on the Duchess of Gloucester; 36. The Duke de Nemours; 37. 
ti. R.H. Prince George of Cambridge; 38. The Duke of Saxe Coburg. 


UP THE RHINE. 
BY THOMAS HOOD, ESQ. BAILEY & Co. 


Industry and experience may enable a man of small powers to play a limited 
number of melodies ; but it is genius, as contradistinguished from assiduous 
cleverness, which cau alone give him mastery over ‘‘ each mood of the lyre,” 
and enable him to impsrt grace and freshness to the oldest and most hackneyed 
street-music. So be-Rhined has the Rhine been, for the last dozen years, by 
English tourists, that its beauties have become a little distasteful. Yet a Bul- 
wer, evoking a faery troop, though of rather May Fair-ish elves, could give to 
that desecrated stream, and its crumbling towers and towns, an original and 
peculiar interest ; and a Hood will hardly fail to excite sensations yet more 
vivid and less hackneyed, while leading his legions of amused companions ever 
Up the Rhine! 

We are not sure that Mr. Hood has ever presented himself before the public 
in an aspect more engaging, or better calculated to do his varied powers justice 
than in the volume before us. here is fun, as usual, and of all gradations, 
from broad Farce, provoking the broad laugh, upward to that delicate and 
thoughtful Rabelaisque humour, to which the lip but replies by a curl: there 
is diversity of character also ; while the spirit of the scene has, without any 
parade or preparation, at times exalted him to an eloquence and poetry which 
few of his contemporaries could surpass. Here and there we meet with thosé 
inimitable little touches of national manners and peculiarities which only a 
keen eye can see, and a perfectly-trained hand throw off. The satire, too, is 
always on the right side; no travellers’ wonders—no cant borrowed second- 
hand from the valet de place—no beggarly acccount of empty pages “ to make 
up a show.”—But paucas pallabris, as Christophero Sly hath it. We had 
better let Mr. Hood recommend himself, by means of his own paragraphs, than 
bury his gifts and graces under the superfluity of wordy panegyric. 

This new tour of the Rhine, then, consists of the contents of a family letter- 
bag. The party consists of a hypochondriac Uncle Orchard, who walks “ like 
the Night”—not “ in beauty,” however, but under the shadow of Death—sees 
warnings, not sermons, in stones—poison in the running brook, and scarves and 
hat-bands in everything. Like Lerf» Brougham’s Eidolon, Uncle Orchard 


24. H. R. H. the 











kneeling at the al‘ar, while the Archbishop of Canterbury administers the sa- 
crament: with these two principal figures are united, in this compartment, the 
Rev. Lord Jonn Thynne, who holds the cup; Lord Willoughby d’Eresby, as 
Hereditary Lord Chamberlain, holding the crown; the Duke of Norfolk, as 
Earl Marshal; the Marquis of Conyngham, as Lord Chamberlain; Lord Mel- 
bourne, as First Lord of the Treasury, holding the Sword of State; and the 
Dnke of Wellington, as Lord High Constable. These, with the Bishop of 
London and the ‘Duke of Sutherland, complete this admirable group, to which 
an exquisitely impressive and touching effect is given by the singular con- 
trast between the almost childlike appearance and bearing, blended however 
with every becoming grace and dignity, of the Queen, and the grave age and 
solemn character pervading all the rest of the group. The second and central 

rtion of the picture consists entirely of the female official attendants of her 

ajesty, with the beautiful Duchess of Sutherland at their head. Nothing can 
be more exquisitely managed than this department of the picture, and it will 
probably be deemed the most popular and attractive portion of any, on account 
of the singular loveliness of the group of unmarried ladies who appear as the 
trainbearers of her Majesty on the occasion, the Ladies Caroline Lennox, Ade- 
laide Paget, Fanny Cowper, Wilhelmina Stanhope, and Mary Grimston. There 
is also one exquisite little passage in this department of the picture, which we 
cannot pass by without notice, on account of the admirable effect, both imme- 
diate and collateral, which is produced by it; we allude to the attitude of the 
Lady Adelaide Paget, who is represented in the act of shading her eyes with 
her uplifted hand,from the burst of sunshine which may thus be supposed to have 
ry spread itself over the scene, as a happy omen of the event commemora- 
t 





The third compartment spreads itself over all the centre and right side of 
the canvass, and is kept in some slight degree subordinate to the other two. 
It takes in all the other individuals whose rank or official station brought them 
immediately within this portion of the ceremony, and the immediate locality in 
which it was enacted. 

With respect to the colouring of this extraordinary picture, we look upon it 
as a perfect triumph of artistical skill over difficulties that would have baffled 
the efforts of any hand but that of a consummate master,—crimson (as the 
reader must be aware) occupying at least. one half of the entire canvass, and 
this having to be brought into harmony with the scarlet of the military cos- 
tumes, the black of the clerical ones, and the brilliant white satin of the majority 
of the ladies’ dresses, &c. The method by which this prevailing glow of 
crimson is balanced in the different parts of the picture, and prevented from 
degenerating into that glare which would inevitably have been the result from 
any ordinary hand, cannot be toc much admired ; and the artist and connois- 
seur will perceive with admiration how important a part is gained in this effect 
by the introduction (in the right-hand corner of the picture) of the two pages— 
youthful scions of the houses of Sutherland and Conyngham. 

Upon the whole, then, we must pronouce this picture to be one of the most 
billiant and successful efforts of high art that our times have produced; and 
there cannot be any doubt that the engraving from it which her Majesty has 
commanded to be made by the first artist in his line in Europe, Mr. Samuel 
Cousins, wi!l prove one of the most popular works of its class that has ever 
been executed, and will amply repay the vast outlay which it will entail on the 
enterprising publisher, Mr. Moon, who has been entrusted by her Majesty with 
the details of the undertaking. The print is to be engraved on a magnificent 
scale,—four feet long by two feethigh; and it will, we have no doubt, form 
as noble amonument of British supremacy in that department of art as the 
original does in one still higher. 

he following is a complete list of the portraits that appear in this pic- 
ture :— 








1. THE QUEEN; : 

2. Archbishop of Canterbury; 3. The Rev. Lord John Thynne; 4. Lord 
Willoughby D'Eresby, /tereditary Lord High Chamber aia, holding the Crown ; 
5. Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marsha!!; 6. Marquess of Conyngham, Lord 
Chamberlain; 7. Bishop of Londor; 8. Lord Melbourne, First Lord of 
the Treasury, holding the Sword of State; 9. Duke of Sutherland; 10 
Duke of Wellington, Lord High Constable of England; 11. H. R. H. the 
Princess Augusta; 12. H. R. H. the Princess Augusta of Cambridge; 13 
The Princess Hobenlohe; 14. The Duchess of Sutherland, Mistress of the 
Robes; 15 H.R. H. the Duchess of Kent; 


16. Lady in Waiting: 17 
Caroline Lennox, Train bearer to the Queen; t 





| 











18. Lady Adelaide Page 
ditto; 19. Lady Fanny Cowper, ditto; 20. Lady Wilhelmina Stanhope 


| 


«8, but a work which we have no he- | ditto; 21. Lady Mary Grimstone, ditto; #2. The Marquess of Stafford, Pege | vessel 


writes doleful tidings and farewell-letters to his friends once a-week ; and re“ 
tains a physician at a salary of two hundred a-year, re he is, all the while, 
as hale, honest, and hearty a squire as any in Kent! hrovgh the following 
chink, an extensive prospect of his nature and propensities may be seen:— 

“My uncle (writes his nephew,) who is both a lover and a capital judge of 
horses, and always drives a remarkably clever nag, chose one morning to have 
a warming in his gig—influenced, doubtless, by the sight of his medical advi- 
ser, who happened to be some bundred yards in advance. The doctor, be it 
said, is a respectable gigman, who also likes a fast horse, and having really 
some urgent new case on his hands, or being unwilling to listen tothe old one, 
he no sooner recognized the traveller in bis rear, than he applied a stimulant to 
his steed that improved his pace into twelve miles an hour. My uncle did the 
like, and as pretty a chariot race ensued as any since the Olympic Games. For 
a mile or two the doctor took the lead, and kept it; but his patient was too fast 
for him, and by degrees got within hail, bellowing lustily, * Hang it, man, pull 
up! I’m dying, doctor, I’m dying.’—* Eged,’ cried the doctor looking over his 
shoulder, ‘I think you are! And I never saw any one going so fast !’” 

We must make short work in describing his recently widowed sister, Mrs. 
Wilmot, who is like Malvolio, ‘sad and civil,” tearful upon all® possible occa- 
sions when “ poor George’ occurs to her,—desolately resigned to the strange 
discomforts of steam-boats, custom-houses, tables d’héte, and spare beds, yet 
possessing all the exacting nicety and cumbrous housewifery of an untravelled 
Englishwoman. Nor have we more than a line wherein to say, that her Abi- 
gai! Martha Penny is own cousin to the incomparable Win Jenkins ; and that 
Frank Somerville, the nephew, is the man of the world,—for we are impatient 
to see our party fairly embarked. There is, however, no embarking for them, 
until the doctor has given minute directions as to the no-ailments of Uncle Or- 
chard. Mrs. Wilmot, moreover, 1s curious to know whether the air of the 
Rhine will agree with her nephew, for, like ‘ poor George,” he appears deli- 
sate. 

‘* Madam (said the doctor,) a young Englishman, on going abroad for the first 
time, generally gives himself so many airs, that the one he is going to is of the 
least possible consequence.” 

Even after this their departure is delayed by “a mysterious complaint in the 
luggage, which, for several days, would not pack up for want of a family medicine 
chest.”” Thencomes the leave-taking :— 

“* Well, bon voyage, and fine weather on the Rhine,’ said the doctor. ‘I 
shall never see it,’ cried my uncle, fast relapsing into a fit of hypochondriacism. 
‘Phoo! phoo!—good bye, and a fair wind to Rotterdam.’ ‘I shall die at 
sea,’ returned my uncle; ‘at least if I reach the Nore. But mayhap I shall 
never get aboard. It is my belief I shan’t live through the night,’ he bellowed 
after the doctor, who, foreseeing the point the argument must arrive at, had 
bolted out of the room and closed the door. ‘A clever man,’ said my uncle, 
when he was gone ; ‘and no doubt understands my case, but as close as @ fox. 
I only wish he would agree to my going suddenly—J should not die a bit the 
sooner for his giving me over.”’ 

The whole cargo are, at last, on board the Lord Melville, where they straight- 
way fall to “what Willis the pen-man calls Pencillings, but what ought rather 
to be denominated Ink lings.”” A wherry frem Gravesend seconds their wish 
to encounter those characters whom the Heads and Trollopes would have us 
believe are as certain to be found on board a steamer as if they were booked and 
paid for bei Messrs. Hoffmann and Schenk. It brings them an Englishman, one 
John Bowker—English every fibre of him— 

“ A punchy, florid, red-wattled human cock-bird, who according to the poul- 
try-wife’s practice, had seemingly had two pepper-corns thrust down his gullet 
on first leaving the shell, and had ever since felt their fiery influence m his 


gizzard—”’ 


—and his antipathy, a little yellow-faced, loquacious, cool, calculating Ameri- 
can, ‘up to everything.” John Bull frets “like a gummed velvet’ at every 
new aggression and claim to omniscience made by this Universal Traveller 

inded it appears that Yellow-face * made bimself very unpleasant on board— 
would’nt be sick or anything ; for when that dreadful moment arrived, known 
o every land-sailor, when the joys of touring are all merged in qualmish eja- 
culations of human misery, and reflections on human folly,— 

«“ John Bowker said to me (“rites Somerville,) almost choking between his 
affliction and his passion.‘ and there’s that yellow fellow-quite c ipozed, with 
1 d—d cigar in his mouth! | an’t understand it, sir-—it’s against nature. As 
for me,—I shall die f I know I shall'—lI shall | a vessel, sir. i 
hoveht I had just know—but it was only the pint of port!’ As he spoke, the 

el sl 1 a he sea, ard heeled over almost on her beam ends 
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“fens 
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suppose,’ said my uncle, ‘ that’s what they call a water spout.’—* It’s a squall ! | that his legs extended half-a-yard beyond it on either side of the foot-board.— 


said the Yeliow-face. ‘It’s a female scream,’ cried my aunt, wringing her 
hands, and in reality we heard a shrill cry of distress, that drew us in @ body 
towards the fore part of the vessel. ‘It’s the lady 9’ title,’ said the mate - 
«she was above ’sociating with the passengers, and preferred a sitting In her 
own carriage—lucky she did’nt go overboard, coach and all.’ My worthy ua- 
cle ceclared the thing to be impossible. ‘ Do you pretend to say there’s a hu- 
man being shut up in that carriage, because she wen’t condescend to be drown- 
ed with her fellow creatures !’” 

One glimpse more, which makes Barry Cornwall's “dull, tame shore’’ ap- 
pear, be it ever so bleak and dreary, an Elysium of blessedness. : 

“ And now, my dear Gerard, imagine us all to creep like the exclusive lady 
into our own narrow dormitories, not that we were sleepy, but the violent pitch- 
ing of the ship made it difficult, if not impossible, for any mere landsmen to 
sit or stand. Indeed, it would not have been easy to sleep, in spite of the 
concert that prevailed. First, a beam in one corner seemed taken in labour, 
then another began groaning,—plank after plank chimed in with its peculiar 
creak,—every bulkhead seemed to fret with an ache in it—sometimes the floor 
complained of a strain—next the ceiling cried out with a pain in its joints— 


and then came a general squeezing sound, as if the whole vessel was in the 
Add to these, the wild howling of the wind through | 


last stage of collapse. i 
the rigging, till the demon of the storm seemed to be playing coronachs over 
us on an Molian harp,—the clatter of hail—the constant rushing of water 
around and overhead—and, at every uncommon pitch, a chorus ef female 
shrieks from the next cabin. To describe my own feelings, the night seemed 
spent between dozing and delirium.” 

Next morning, when Jobo Bowker first crawled upon deck— 

«A pretty considerable bad night, sir,’ said his Antipathy by way ofa 
morning salutation. *An awful one, indeed, said the red face— ‘ of course 
you've been sick at last.’ ‘Not anotion of it.’ ‘ Egad, then,’ cried my uncle 
who had just emerged from the companion, ‘ you must have some secret for it 
worth knowing!’ ‘I guess I have,’ answered the other, very quietly. ‘ Re- 
nounce me, if I didn’t think so!’ exclaimed the red face in a tone of triumph— 
‘it can’t be done fairly without some secret o1 other, and I’d give a guinea, 
that’s to say, a sovereign, to know what it is.’ ‘It’s a bargain,’ said the yel- 
low face, coolly holding out his hand for the money, which was as readily 
deposited in his palm, and thence transferred to a rather slenderly furnished 

uirrel-skin purse. ‘Now then,’ said the Carnation. ‘ Why then,’ said the 

ellow Flower of the Forest, with a peculiar drawl through the nose, * you 
must jist go to sca, as [ have done, for the best thirty years of your life.’ ”’ 

As to the storm we had better let Martha herself give an account of it: 


“To Rebecca Page, at the Woodlands, near Becknam, Kent. 

‘Dear Beocxy.—Litte! did 1 think I shud ever ever ever rite you again! 
We have all been on eternity’s brinx. Such a terrific storm ! . dl 
They do say elevin other vessels floundered off the Hooks of Hollands in the 
same tempest, with all their cruise. It began in the arternoon, aud prevailed 
all nite,—sich a nite, O Grashus! * * Atsich crisisus theres nothin like 
religun and if I repeted my Catkism wunce I said it a bundered times over and 
never wunce rite. You may gudge by that of my orrifide state, besides ring- 
ing my hands till the nails was of a blew black. Havin nose wat else I sed 
for in my last agny I confest every partical | had ever dun,—about John Fut- 
man and all. Luckly Missus was too much decomposed to atend to it but it 
will be a Warning for the rest of my days. O Becky its awful work when it 
comes to sich a full unbuzzomming and you stand befor your own eyes stript 
nakid to the verry bottom of your sole. Wat seemed the innocentest things 
tarn as black as coles Even Luvvers look armless but they ant wen all their 
kissis cum to fly in your face. Makin free with trifles is the same. Littel did 
I think wen I give away an odd lofe it would lay so heavy. Then to be shure 
a little of Missu’s tea and sugger seems no grate matter partickly if youve 
agread to find yure own, but as I no by experience evry ownce will turn to a 
pe of led in repentin. That wickid caddy Key giv me menny a turn, and 

made a pint as scon as the storm abatid to chuck it into the bottomless otion. 
[ do trust Becky you will foller my xampei and give up watever goes agin yure 
conshins. If I name the linnin I trust youl excuse. Charity kivers a multi- 
tude of sins, and to be shure its a charity to give a-way a raggid shurt of Mas- 
ters providid its not torn a purpus witch [ fear is sum times the case. Pray say 
the like from me to Mister Butler up at the Hall, he will take a Miss I no,— 
partickly asI hav drunk unbeknown wine along with him, but wen yure at yure 

ast pint wat is Port in a storm! Won minit yure a livin cretur, and the next 
vou may be like wicked Jonas in the belly of Wales. The only comfort I had 
besides Christianity was to give Missus warnin witch I did over and over be- 
ween her attax. No wagis on earth could reckonsile me to a sea goin place. 

* * But I mite as well have tould the ship to soot itself as my Missus. 

Iverrily beleave from her wild starin at me she did not no wether! talked 
English or Frentch. At last Martha says she we are going toa wurld where 
there is no sitivations. Wat an idear! But our superiors are always shy of 
our society, as if even hevin abuv was too good for servants. 


Above him, on his chest and stomach, from his chin to his knees, lay a huge 
squab or cushion, covered with a gay-patterned chintz, and ornamented at each 
| corner with a fine tassel,—looking equally handsome, glossy, cold and uncom- 
|fortable. For fear of deranging this article, he could only turn his eyes to- 
| wards me as I entered, amd when he spoke, it was with a voice that seemed 
weak and broken from exhaustion. ‘ Frank, I’ve passed—a miserable night.’ 
| Not a doubt of it, thought I, with a glance at his accommodations. ‘I havn't 
| —slept—a wink.’ Of course not (mentally). ‘Did you ever see such a thing 
as that?’ with a slight nod and roll of his eyes towards the cushion. I shook 
myhead. ‘If I moved—it fell off; and if I didn’t, I got—the cramp.’— 
perso sort of suppressed groan. ‘ Frank,—I’ve only turned once—all night 
| long. 
ut even such repose as may be obtained in the scanty curtainless box, and 
_ under the bag, or ball, of feathers, which make up the thing by the Germans 
| miscalled a bed, was denied to some of the traveilers ; for at one hotel they 
were raised, in the middle of the night, by the report of fire-arms from one of 
| the dormitories. Seme conjured up an awful tale of suicide, others thought 
| only of an onslaught of ‘‘ Les Braves Belges,”"—for the party travelled before 
| the Convention had set matters at rest :— 
| “Some shouted ‘ Fire !’ others cried ‘ Murder!’ and one shrill feminine voice 
| kept screaming, ‘The French! the French! the French!’ In the meantime, 
the patrole gained admittance, and with little ceremony forced their way up 
| stairs towards the chamber to which we had traced the two reports. The door 
was locked and bolted, but was speedily burst open with the butt-end of a mus- 
ket, the company entered, en masse, andlo! there was our Cockney, ina bright- 
coloured silk handkerchief for a turban, sitting bolt upright in his bed, and 
wondering with ail his might at our intrusion, and that he could not quietly and 
comfortably let off his fire-arms at Nimeguen, as he had done ever since Marr’s 
murder, out of his own little back window at Paddington.” 

Not less ridiculous was the mistake made by Mrs. Wilmot on the following 
day. Good woman! her tender cares centered upon a small male creature, 
who shocked all her English notions of propriety, by choosing to drink a huge 
glass of Dutch gin. Her motherly flesh and blood could not stand this; aud 
she strove to take the glass from the child by main force. Think of the feel- 
ings of a gentlewoman, delicate, prudish,—and a trifle purblind, too, we must 
believe,—on finding that the object of her philanthropy was a dwarf! The 
scene is capital, but we cannot make room for it, 

At Emmerich, the frontier town of Prussia, Martha gets into a squabble with 
the custom-house officers. The latter, it appears, seized Aunt Wilmot’s bale 
of Dutch linen. Somerville gives us a humorous account of the scene :— 

‘“‘ The holland was honestly come by and paid for, and belonged to her mistress. 
‘ Bot it is goods for a tax,’ said the officer. ‘It’s no such thing,’ said Martha, 
positively, and becoming unconsciously an advocate for free trade; ‘ the Dutch 
charged no taxes on it, and it stands to reason it can’t be taxed in Germany.’ 
‘You shall see de boke,’ said the officer,—‘ you know vat isa tariff? ‘It’sa 
fiddlestick,’ retorted Martha, waxing angry. ‘It is de Yarman Commercial 
Leg,’ said the douvanier. ‘Leg or noleg,’ replied the championess, ‘it’s not 
going to walk off with my missis’s property.’ ‘ Why for, den, you not declare 
it?’ asked the officer ; whereupon the maid declared, she knew nothing about 
declarations. ‘If you seize the linen, you shall seize me,’ said she, and suit- 
ing the action to the word, she seated herself on the bale with the dignity of a 
Lord Chancellor, the fountain of all equitv, on his woolsack.” 

Martha has her own commerts on this affair : 

“Only think, Becky, of the bewtiful Dutch linnin being confisticated by the 
Custom-house Caesars! It was took up for dutis at the Garman outskirts. But, 
as I tould the officers, the King of Garmany ortn't to think only of the dutis 
dew to himself, but of his dutis towards his nabers. ‘The Prushian customs is 
very bad customs, that’s certin.” 

Passing Dusseldorf, with its painters,—-whose costumes Mr. Somerville de- 
served!y laughs at,—whose genius he deservedly praises,—we arrive at Cologne. 
Here we disembark; here Fun gives way to Poetry, being silenced for the mo- 
ment by the sight of “‘the famous Cathedral, which is a fine building, but not 
half finished, and, as such, an uncoinfortable sight, for it looks like a broken pro- 
mise to God.” 

We shall go on for awhile in the same strain :— 

“Tis amiracle of art—a splendid illustration of transcendentalism ; never, 
| perhaps, was there a better attempt, for it is but a fragment, to imitate a tem- 
| ple made without hands. I speak especially of the interior. Your first im- 
pression on entering the building is, of its exquisite lightness: to speak after 
the style of the Apostle Paul, it seems not ‘of the earth earthy,’ but of hea- 
; ven and heavenly, as if it could take to itself wings and soar upwards —The 
| name of its original architect is unknown in the civic archives, but assuredly it 
| is enrolled in letters of gold insome masonic record of Christian faith. If from 
| impression ariseth expression, its glorious builder must have had a true sense 

of the holy nature of his task. The very materials seeth tu have lost their ma- 
terialism in his hands, in conformity with the design of a great genius spiritual- 
ised by its fervent homage to the Divine Spirit. In looking upward along the 














* 

“« Howsumever here we are theuk providens op dry land if so it can be cauld | tall slender columns which seem to have sprung spontaneously from the earth 
dry that is half ditchis and cannals, at a forrin city, by name Rotter D—m.— | like so many reeds, and afterwards to be petrified, for only nature herself seem- 
But I shouldn’t prefer to settle in Holland for Dutch plaices must be very | ed capable of combining so much lightness with durability, I almost felt, as the 
hard. Ob Becky such moppin and sloppin such chuckin up water at the win- | architect must have done, that I bad cast off the burden of the flesh, and had a 
dors and squirtin at the walls with little fire ingins, but I supose with their | tendency to mount skywards. In this particular, it presented a remarkable con- 
mois: climit the houses wouldn’t be holesum if they warn’t continually washing | trast to the feelings excited by any ether Gothic edifice with whieh I am ac- 


off the damp. 


it must be sumboddy’s work to kill ali the flies. To my mind the pepel are 


over clean as John Futman said when his master objectid to hie thum mark on 


the hedge of the plate. * * As respects vittles, we do verry well, only J 
am shi of the maid dishes, being sic a mashy forren country for fear of eating 
Frogs. ‘Talkin of cookin, wat do you think Becky of sittin with a lited char- 
cole stow under yure pettecots! Its the only way they have for airin their 
linnin,—tho’ it looks more like a new cockey receat for How to smoak yure 
Hams. ButI hear Missus bell, so with kind luve to all, includin John Fut- 
man, [ remane in haste, my dear Becky Yure luving frend, 
Marrua Penny.” 

Thankful are we to know that ‘‘ Mr. Orchard and party ” did arrive safely at 
«- Rotter D—m,” as Martha Penny chooses conscientiously to spell it. The 
hotels, however, were all crowded, and our red-faced friend, John Bowker, re- 
joiced not a little at his good fortune, in getting housed at the New Bath, 
one of the best on the Boompjie. But when after supper, and “ making him- 
self comfortable,” he retired to bed, there, sccording to his own report— 

“ « Renounce me, Sir, if I didn’t see that face on the clean pillow!’ How- 
ever, I told him quite civilly, | was afraid of a little mistake. ‘I’m afraid 
there is,’ said he ; ‘what’s your number?’ ‘My name,’ said I, ‘is Bowker— 


John Bowker—and I’m number seventeen.’ ‘ Ah,’ said he, ‘ that’s just where | 


it is—my name is Take-care-of-your-self, and I reckon I’m number one.’ ” 

While approaching the fine old city, writes Somerville— 

‘“We had abundant leisure to observe the picturesque craft, with their high 
cabins, and cabin windows well furnished with flower-pots and frows,—in fact, 
floating houses ;—while the real houses, scarcely above the water level, looked 
like so many family arks that had gone only ashore, and would be got off next 
tide. These dwellings of either kind looked scrupulously clean, and particu- 
larly gay; the houses, indeed, with their bright pea-green doors and shutters, 
shining, bran new, as if by common consent, or some clause in their leases, 
they had all been freshly painted within the last week. But probably they 
must thus be continually done in oil to keep out the water,—the very Dryads, 
to keep them dry, being favoured with a coat, or rather pantaloons, of sky-blue 
or red, or some smart colour, on their trunks and lower limbs. At times, how- 
ever, nothing could be seen but the banks, till perchance you detected a stee- 
ple and a few chimneys, as if a village had beer sowed there, and was begin- 
ning tocome up. The vagaries of the perspective, originating in such an ar- 
rangement, were rather amusing. For instance, I saw a ruminating cow ap- 
parently chewing a windmill, and a wonderful horse, quietly reposing and do- 
zing with a weathercock growing out of his back.” 

Martha Penny saw matters in a less grotesque point of view, describing 
Holland as “a cold, marshy, flatulint country, and lies so low, they’re only 
saved by being dammed.” Mrs. Wilmot’s weak spirits were considerably af- 
fected by this perilous-looking distribution of land and water: but, though 
she cried all her first night in foreign parts, she was not beyond the remedy of 
the Englishwoman’s panacea—shopping. She went in the morning to buy 
choice hyacinth and tulip roots, and ran up a little bill of £70—to say nothing 
of a provision of Dutch “ shirting, and sheeting, and napkins, and towelling 
for home use.” But “the vulgar Venice” did not detain our travellers long ; 
they began to creep up the Lower Rhine; and on board the steamer again fell 
in with bluff John Bowker, who worked himself up into a frenzy with tales of 
the cool impudence of his American antipathy, and anticipations of further 
meetings, by which his pleasure was to be poisoned. According to the pro- 
verb, that ‘those who will, may,” his prophecy comes true. The Yankee 
embarked at Dordrecht, and “aggravated” the Englishman’s ‘“choler”’ almost 
to what Martha Penny calls “the Colliery Morbus,” by his free and easy con- 
tempt of all established regulations. 

Seeny Rhine tourist knows the discomforts of a night at Nimeguen. Per- 
haps our readers, also, who have never, by German travelling, been taught the 
art of sleeping in the form of the letter S, may sympathize with unhappy Mr. 
Orchard, while making his first acquaintance with—‘‘a spare bed on the 
Rhine.” 

We collect the following particulars from a letter of Somerville’s ;— 

*L found my unworthy Uncle lying broad awake, on his back, in a true Ger- 
man bedstead—a sort of wooden box or trough, so much too short for him, 


Then the furniter is kep like span new without speck or spot, | quainted. In Westminster Abbey, for instance, whose more solid architecture 


| is chiefly visible by a ‘dim religious light,’ I was almost overcome with an awe 
amounting to gloom; whereas at Cologne, the state of my mind rose some- 
| what above serenity. Lofty, aspiring, cheerful, the light of heaven more abun- 
| dantly admitted than excluded, and streaming through painted panes, with all 
| the varied colours of the first promise, the distant roof seemed to re-echo with 
any other strains than those of that awful hymn the‘ Dies Ire.’ In opposition 
|to the Temple of Religious Fear, I should call it the Temple of Pious Hope. 
| And now, having described to you my own feelings, I will not give you the 
| mere description of objects to be found in the guide-books. From my hints you 
| will be, perhaps, able to pick out a suggestion that might prove valuable in 
| the ereetion of our new churches. Under the Pagan mythology, a temple had 
| its Specific purpose; it was devoted to some particular worship, or devoted to 
| Some peculiar attribute of the Deity : as such, each had its proper character, 
| and long since the votaries and the worship have passed away, travellers have 
been able to discriminate, even from the ruins, the destination of the original 
edifice. Do you think that such would have been the case, were a future ex- 
| plorer to light on the relics of our Langham Place or Regent Street temples ; 
| would an antiquarian of 2838, be able to decide, think you, whether one of our 
| modern temples was a Christian church, or a parochial school, or a 7 a ! 
Had men formerly more belief in wrong than they have now in right? as 
| there more sincerity in ancient fanaticism than in modern faith? But I 
| will not moralize; only as I took a last look at the Cathedral of Cologne, I 
| could not help asking myself, ‘ Will such an edifice ever be completed—sliall 
| we ever again build up even such a beginning? The cardinal virtues must 
| answer the question. Faith and Charity have been glorious masons in times 
past—does ‘ Hope’s Architecture’ hold out an equal promise for the future ?’” 
Often as this glorious architectural fragment has been described, we doubt 
whether the spirit of its beauty has ever been so felicitously communicated to 
language as in the above fragments. They are introduced sans preface or 
showman’s trumpet, into the midst of these delightful, gossiping letters, with 
their droll and shrewd notices of ‘St. Ursulus and her Elevin Thowsend Old 
Maids,’ as Martha Penny calls them—of the house of Reubens, of St. Peter’s 
Church, where Mr. Orchard had “a warning”—and of the table d’hote with its 
queer cookery, and its amazingly mixed society, both shocking to Mrs. Wil- 
mot’s ideas of propriety ; and the more so, as her participation in their miscel- 
laneous vulgarities was witnessed and doubtless commented on to her disad- 
vantage, by Lady De Faringdon—the carriage Exclusive of the Lord Melville 
steamer. Whether the common soldier’s uniform at table, or the preserved 
bullaces served with roast veal, or the cloud of smoke, after dessert, was the 
more terrible to the nerves of the delicate lady, we cannot decide. Our read- 
ers may be assisted in forming a judgment by a peep into the Belle Vue. 
With this sociable joviality, a table song might naturally be expected,—a 
new version of the Rhine wine /ied for instance. Mr. Hood has felt this, and 
accordingly has given us a ditty ;—but it is a dressing-table song, and has no- 
thing to do with the juice of the grape, being 
To***# 
WITH A FLASK OF RHINE water. 
The old Catholic City was still, 
In the Minster the vespers were sung, 
And, re-echoed in cadences sbrill, 
The last call of the trumpet had rung ; 
While, across the broad stream of the Rhine, 
The full Moon cast a silvery zone ; 
And, methought, as I gazed on its shine, 
“ Surely, that is the Eau de Cologne !” 





I inquired not the place of its source, 

If it ran to the east or the west; 

But my heart took a note of its course, 
That it flow’d towards her I love best— 
That it flow’d towards Her I love best, 
Like those wandering thoughts of my own, 
And the fancy such sweetness possess’d, 

{ That the Rhine seemed all Eau de Cologne! 











January 11, 


Here, too, Somerville meets with an old collere chum, who favours the 
party with his experience in rhyme, We can but spare room for a verse or 
two. 








Ye Tourists and Travellers, bound to the Rhine, 
Provided with passport, that requisite docket, 

First listen to one little whisper of mine— 

Take care of your pocket !—take care of your pocket ! 


Don't wash or be shaved—zgo like hairy wild men, 
Play dominoes, smoke, wear a cap and smock-frock it, 
But if you speak English, or look it, why then 

Take care of your pocket !—take care of your pocket ! 

* * * » 
You'll see old Cologne—not the sweetest of towns,— 
Wherever you follow your nose you will shock it ; 

And you'll pay your three dollars to look at three crowns, 
Take care of your pocket !—take care of your pocket ! 
* * * - 


Old Castles you’ll see on the vine-covered hill,— 
Fine ruins to rivet the eye in its socket— 

Once haunts of Barons! Banditti,—and still 

Take care of your pocket !—take care of your pocket ! 


You'll stop at Cohlence, with its beautiful views, 

But make no long stay with your money to stock it, 

Where Jews are all Germans, and Germans all Jews, 

Take care of your pocket !—take care of your pocket ! 
. * * . 


You'll see an old man who'll let off an old gun, 

And Lurley, with her hurly-burly will mock it; 

But think that the words of the echo thus run— 

Take care of your pocket !—take care of your pocket ! 
- . * a 


Perchance you will take a frisk off to the Baths— 
Where some to their heads hold a pistol and cock it ; 
But still mind the warning, wherever your paths, 
Take care of your pocket !—take care of your pocket ! 


And Friendships you'll swear most eternal of pacts, 
Change rings, and give hair to be put in a locket $ 
But still in the most sentimental of acts, 

Take care of your pocket !—take care of your pocket ! 


Martha Penny, too, communicates her own peculiar trials and experience in 
Cologne. She, like the rest, is perfectly bewildered by the splendours of the 
Cathedra!, both outwardly and those of the “Interium Witch is performing Hi 
Mass ;”” with the glories of ‘the Priest insensed with the perfumery,” and with 
the sanctity of ‘the empty skulls of the wise kings, as brown as mogany, with 
crowns on, and their Christian names written in rubbies, if so be it be’ant red 
glass’ Unlike her far-away kinswoman Win, who was enticed to the ‘‘ New 
Gerusalem” of Methodism, Martha is seduced by these shows, and it may be 
presumed one of the ‘ mail sex,”’ to take up Catholicism. But she herself con- 
feeses that— 

‘“* Wat with the lofty pillers, and the picters, and the gelding and the calving 
I felt perfectly dizzy, but wen, the sunshin came rainbowin thro the panted glass 
winders, and the orgia played up, and the Quire of singers with their hevinly 
vice, and the Priest was insensed with the perfumery, down I went, willy nilly 
on both nees, and was amost controverted into a Cathlick afore I knowed were 
IT was! Luckily, I rekollected Transmigration, witch I cant nor wont believe 
in, and that jumpt me up agin on my legs.” 

But more of this ona future day. 





FOREIGN MORALITY. 


BY THEODORE HOOK. 


_ England is not the region of romance—young ladies say, moreover, that sen- 
timent is no longer indigenous. Hence we presume the favour that foreigners 
find in their eyes. At all events, England, although distinguished too frequent- 
ly by the commission of horrid crimes—and latterly more so than usval—is a 
moral country. In fact, it may fairly, justly, and without an imputation of par- 
tiality on the part of the English writer who says so, be proclaimed the most 
moral country in Europe. 

M. Gayot de Pitival, in reporting the case of the condemnation of “ Charles 
I. by the English,” makes some observations upon our national habits, manners, 
and customs, as they exhibited themselves in his time (that of M. Gayot, not 
of King Charles,) in 1742, which he prefaces by observing, 

‘*T have thought the reader would feel curious to know something of the 
manners of a nation to which is justly imputable such a preceeding a> the con- 
demnation and execution of their king.”’ 

Here, in 1742, the writer speaks of us as some modern voyager would speak 
of arace inhabiting some newly-discovered island. Little did that excellent 
man, in the ardour of his loyalty and true devotion to the monarchy, think that 
in little more than half a century from the time when he felt bound to oblige 
his polished countrymen wi'h ‘* some particulars” of our savage race, their de- 
scendants would have entailed upon themselves a similar claim to distinction, 
and have followed the example which the “liberty boys” of England had set 
them nearly one hundred and fifty years before. 

M. Murat, the author whom M. Gayot quotes, says, that England is a country 
of liberty and independence, to which is owing, in a great Gegree, the good 
sense which so generally prevails in all classes of society, and which so remark- 
ably distinguisiies that country from any other. ‘The people,” he writes, 
“are not imbued with any blind respect for the aristocracy." An English peer 
says, ‘I cannot be arrested for debt—but then I cannot get credit. Instead 
of swearing, in law, my affirmation upon ‘ my honour’ is valid—but then few 
people believe me, A law exists protecting my order from abuse; yet there 
is nothing to prevent my being thumped black and blue by the first broad- 
shouldered coalheaver whom I may happen to offend in the streets.” 

“The English,” says M. Murat, “are highly successful in the arts and 
sciences—they have amongst them able writers—they consider themselves 
witty and wise—they think deeply ; but generally speaking, they want delicacy 
and playfulness. Their clergy are idle, but their sermons are sensible and ju- 
dicious—they mix commonly with fashionable society in their coffee-houses and 
assemblies. 

“The tradesmen disdain small profits, and live profusely—their workmen 
are excellent—their peasantry are less coarse and better informed than those 
of other countries—their women are all fair and white—they have handsome 
faces, to which nothing seems capable of affording animatior-—amongst a 
hundred fine women, there are not ten pretty ones. They are remarl-bly modest 
and sweetly timid; they blush ard look down if the slightest indelicacy is even 
hinted at. They are tall and slender, but net symmetrical—they take no care 
of their teeth, and old or young cover their faces with patches. They are at 
first cold and reserved, but this wears off—their passions and feelings are strong, 
but by habit they are idle and accustomed to do nothing. 

“The English possess great virtues and great faults—their good sense is 
disfigured by whims and peculiarities, and their imaginations resemble their 
own coals, which are strong rather than bright ; they speak little, but all they 
say is full of sentiment. Their characters exhibit a curious mixture of careless- 
ness and good sense—in good, as in ill, they always run into extremes. 

“ Every Englishman who chooses to be pes er has a religion of his own 
—many of them have none—Avarice is not an English vice—Their eating and 
drinking and their women cost them much. They prefer Comus to Cupid.— 
They have a character for inconstancy — unequal marriages are common amongst 
them. There are many rich girls, who when they come into possession of their 
property, make a vow to marry the first man they meet in the streets; and they 
marry accordingly. ; : 

“They combine in themselves a variety of national attributes. They drink 
like Saxons, and hunt like Danes. Their trickery and bad faith they derive from 
the Normans. From the Romans they inherit their love of sanguinary exhibi- 
tions and a contempt fordeath. They are at once eminently charitable and ex- 
ceeding!y inhuman. As they fly to extremes in all things else, so at times 
they hate foreigners too much, and at others admire them excessively, with no 
better reason. 

“ Wine, women, and gaming constitute their pleasures. Wine they love, 
and women—but not such women as are worthiest to be beloved. They con- 
sider the power of drinking to excess a great merit, inasmuch as it enables them 
to continue their excesses the longer; and when they have carried those ex- 
cesses to their full extent, they sally forth with a determination (equal to that 
of the rich girls to marry) to kill the first man they meet in the streets, and they 
kill according/y. 

‘The English women are remarkably susceptible—they make no disguise 
of their affections, aad are capable of making great sacrifices for a lover—their 
sweetness of manner is rarely alloyed by jimesse or coquetry—they are natural 
in conversation, and are not spoiled by the flattery of the men, who are not ad- 
dicted to any idolatrous worship of their cherms and attractions. 

“The Englishman seldom takes any trouble in his love affairs—dark men are 
preferred by the women to fair ones—but when they do fall in love, it is a very 
serious matter, and if crossed, madness and suicide are the results. 

‘“‘ English women are totally indifferent to the infidelities of their husbands, 
and make no Cifficulty in associating with the objects of them. Both men and 
women kill themselves upon the slightest provocation, caused by evils which 
are irremediable —of this there aré many examples. 
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“The English are taciturn in society from an unwillingness to talk about 
nothing. ” ; ; 

‘In England the law is administered so strictly by ‘the letter, that a man 
having married three wives, pleaded that he had not violated the statute, which 
provided that he should not marry two—and it became necessary to pass a new 
act of parliament to remedy this defect. 

* * * 





* * * 


“« The torture for the purpose of extorting confession is abolished in England, 
it being held there a barbarous invention to sacrifice innocent persons of weak 
constitution, in order to save culprits of superior bodily strength. 

“The inhabitants of London are not much accustomed to the light of the 
sun. A Spanish ambassador at the court of St. James’s, during the reign of 
Queen Anne, in sending off a courier to Madrid, charged him specially to pre- 
sent his compliments to ‘the orb of day.’ ‘It is six months,’ added his excel- 
lency, ‘ since I have got sight of him."* 

‘The English have entirely banished from their conversation all protracted 
compliments in which the heart has no share—in fact they have abolished all 
those civilities of manner which are so customary in France ; misanthropy is 
the predominant natural character. ‘The plain-spoken sincerity of the English 
knows no bounds, they abuse and defame each other without the least ceremony, 
and ridicule the follies of the greatest and gravest without the slightest reserve 
—no one is exempt from public censure. ; ; 

“The People, as they are called, are guilty of the greatest imaginable in- 
consistencies—acting upon the most violent and contending influences, they 
will cheer a man to the very echo in the morniag, whom they wiil at night 
drag to the scaffold. They delight in changes of ministers and of measures— 
they like that every one should have his turn upon the stage of public life—a 
sameness would tire them. 

“ \ taste for sanguinary revolution is predominant in the English—it cha- 
racterizes even their amusements; a bear-bait, or a boxing-match, in which 
the combatants knock each other to pieces, is a sight to which they flock in 
crowds, and they proportion their plaud:ts to the extent and severity of the 
wounds the fighters receive, aud calculate the amount of their gratification by 
the quantity of blood they see shed. 

“In their theatres the same disposition manifests itself; their tragedies con- 
tain neither manners nor characters One of their plays may be, perhaps the 
history of thirty or forty years—histories more fabulous than those of our old 
romance-writers ; all their heroines go mad, and all their heroes are killed. — 
When we add to these painful incidents a funeral procession, and a battle, we 
have arrived at the secret of the construction of English tragedies, which are 
praised and applauded to the very echo. 

‘* English comedies are more endurable—they are enlivened by a great va- 
riety of character, but debased by gross expressions and vulgar jokes, which 
delight the mob. 

“The English pass their lives in their coffee-houses ; these abound in all 
varieties of ranks and conditions —there the newspapers circulate the last absur- 
dities which have enlivened society. Nothing escapes the journalists, and the 
follies of the town, the day after their occurrence, are exposed to public laugh- 
ter; while Reason revenged, delights in finding the fools of the beau monde 
unmasked, and handed over to the ‘tender mercies’ of the sensible portion of 
the community. 

“* Amongst the sect called Quakers, women preach; and nothing is more 
common than to see a really pretty female deliver a sermon; but the tone of 
voice, the manner, the action, al] render the exhibition truly ridiculous. 


‘“«¢ Elle s’anime et s’agite. 
Puis avec un air hypocrite 
Forgant sa voix, roulant ses yeux 
Pousse au ciel des cris farieux.’ 


‘“Fanaticism burns more brilliantly in England than any where else in the 
world. Ignorant, illiterate, vulgar, stupid, and depraved people, without one 
single idea, or the remotest notion of truth or decency believe themselves in- 
spired ; and accordingly hold forth to listening and admiring crowds, to whom 
their absurdities appear sensible and their folly reasonable.” 

This is the opinion of our country and its inhabitants, manners, customs, &e., 
as delivered by M. Murat at the beginning of the last century—the changes 
which have since taken place must be obvious, changes ordinarily speaking for 
the better. The patches are gone; the rich girls who ran out inte the 
streets, and married the first man they met, have vanished, in company, per- 
haps, with the convivial gentlemen who habituated themselves to immolating, 
with equal playfulness and vivacity, the first man they encountered, after sal- 
lying forth from their taverns. The regulation of female teeth is considerably 
amended, and the amiability with which ladies made allowances for the foibies 
of their husbands, is at least put upon a better footing. What, however, is 
quite changed, is, aS we started with saying, the “ sentimentality” of society, 
of which, however incompatible its existence may appear with the manners and 
habits he describes, Mr. Murat speaks as peculiarly characteristic of English 
women. 

The picture, though old, is striking, because it so unquestionably breathes 
the spirit of ridicule and contempt with which our foreign friends have been, 
time out of mind, pleased to cover us, even when most friendly, and even at a 
time when the great object of their lives is to copy and imitate all the absurdi- 
ties which they profess to laugh at and despise. 

We, on the contrary, have no such prejudices—the days are past when it 
was held that all Frenchmen were cowards—that one Englishman could beat 
six of them, and for all that was known to the contrary, swallow four of the 
six afterwards. Frog-eating is no longer denounced as a savage atrocity, and 
a preference in favour of a small quantity of claret to a huge magnum of port, 
is not in these days set down to weakness of head, or badness of taste. 

Still the continental—for they are not confined to France—notiona of mo- 
rality, high principle, and noble seif-devotion, seem to us exceedingly con- 
fused; we have heard histories repeated to us (as rare, perhaps, by way of 
examples and illustration, as those of the young English ladies of the last 
century, who ran away with the first men they happened to meet), of acts 
of female heroism, at once Roman and romantic, adduced as proofs of how 
— and decidedly a woman can act when she is conscious that she is acting 
rightly. 

We may earnestly return our thanks to Heaven that our English women, of 
the present day, ere what they are—a more pious, moral, more enlightened, 
more accomplished race of females, perhaps never existed upon eatth,—and 
we may earnestly thark Heaven, that with all their accomplishments and men- 
tal powers there seldom appears amongst them a “heroine.” That class of 
English women figure chiefly in the reports of the police-offices, the scenes of 
their explo.ts are not the most brilliant, and we read rather to shudder, than 
admire the accounts of their energetic proceedings, 


Now, on the continent, the highly-educated woman seems, when any Crisis 
eccurs, to unsex herself; and acting upon strongly excited feelings, proceeds 
to the commission of great crimes, in the full conviction that they are great 
virtues ; and even yields up her life in working out a moral and chivalrous re 
sult to a course of events based originally upon the worst and most erroneous 
principles, 
town pening story, told by the mistress of a little auberge, near a smal! 

J, ce, celebrated for an extensive manvfactury, I cite as a case in 
. the atk mention the name of the place, inasmuch as the excellent gen- 

Sesion ght of whom gave rise to mine hostess’s narration, might feel 
cispleased at being so identified. Not but if he participates in the sentiment 
with which the circumstances had evidently inspired the landlady, he could not 
regret the circulation of the history, which in her opinion redounded so greatly 
to the honour of one whom he so dearly and tenderly loved. I have heard 
that this “fragment of domestic history” has actually been made the ground- 
work of a novel. I have never met with the book, and therefore shall tell my 
story (as Ude distinguishes his different dishes) the “ landlady’s way.” 
Re che yap ay. to her account, that about two years before my acciden- 
i lift o (so was the hostelry de-signated), a lady of some 
saiieeaeaaie me J nee or thereabouts, found herself tete-a-tete with a 
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piace her elder daughter under the care of her aunt, who was to watch over 
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continued his progress throughout the rest of the day. fascinated by the charm- 
ing manners and agreeable conversation of Madame Fleury ; having, be it un- 
derstood, conveyed to her intelligent mind the rather important fact that the 
extension of his excursion was wholly and entirely consequent upon the anxie- 
ty he felt to mature an acquaintance so agreeably begun. 

M. Chatel (so called for present purposes), was in figure above the middle 
height, his countenance animated and expressive. He was “not,” as the say- 
ing goes, ‘‘ what the world called handsome,” but exceedingly winning in his 
ways—Gentle, and attentive in a certain degree, and tender and respectful up 
to a certain point, his pefits soins were suaiiared in a manner so amiable, and 
ich an air so gentil, that Madame Fleury, who had in the outset of their ex- 


»edition, looked as cold and reserved as her eyes and lips would permit, began | 


o thaw; and when a third passenger left the Diligence at Cognieres, she did 
aot feel either regret that he was gone, or alarm that she was left (ete-a tete 
with M. Chastel. 

M. Chastel, to do him justice, was not slow to perceive that he had made 
some progress in his fair companion’s good graces; and when the Diligence 
stopped at Epernon, and he was summoned by the Conducteur to quit it, his an- 
nouncement of his resolution to continue where he was, was received by that 
functionary with a look which, if Madame Fleury had happened to see it, might 
have flurried her, but she did not. 

As M. Chastel, gently presuming upon the toleration with his conversation 
was admitted and listened to, went on by degrees, ina way that men of the 
world, they say, have, but which my landlady could not exactly describe (and 
which if she had the power to do so, I should not have wished to bear), to 
express something more than common admiration of his charming associate.— 
As svon, however, as his compliments became more particular, and his at- 
tentions more pointed, Madame Fleury felt it her duty to let him see that she 
was aware of the change in this manner and the tone of his conversation, by 
informing him that she was both a wife and amother—that, és the reader al- 
reidy knows, she had been to Paris to place her eldest child, and was retursing 
home to her husband and two otherdaughters. Where that home was, she told 
him she would not tell him, but that as he had unequivocally declared himself 
pleased with having made her acquaintance, she was certain that when she as- 
sured him that the only way to secure he: happiness and comfort, would be to 
leave her at the next stage, without endeavouring to discover her name or resi- 
dence, he would-doasslie'raquested, 

“Tt will be better for us both,” said Madame Fleury: ‘at present we are no- 
thing to each other—we shall part friends, and I shall always recollect with 
pleasure the agreeable day I have passed in your society—the character of the 
conversation which you have just assumed, renders it imperative on me to put a 
stop to it. I tell you I have a husband older than myself; and if you cuntinue 
your journey further, and he hear of it, he will be sure to think ill of us both, 
and my happiness wil! at all events be hazarded. I think if I have interested 
you as you say, you would not wish that such should be my fate: so let us con- 
tinue friends and part friends at Bonneval, where the Diligence next stops—re- 
main there, and let me pursue my way bome.” 

This was all very reasonable, very connubial, and very amiable ; but unfor- 
tunately Chastel was one of those acute gentlemen who pick out of a speech 
all the points which teil particularly for themselves. Madame Fleury was all 
rectitude and morality ; but then she thought it was better for both their sakes 
that they should part as soon as possible. There was somethixg in the combi- 
nation, ‘‘both their sakes,""—he had confessed his feelings towards her—the 
parallel admitted a good deal of her feeling towards him,—and then she had a 
husband older than herself—and he was of a jealous turn moreover, which was 
perhaps the most important of all—jealous without cause. 

What did Chastel resolve todo? Why, he was of course ready to obey the 
‘ajunctions of his fair companion—-to part from her at Bonneval—to pledge him- 
self to do every thing she desired him to do, and trust to circumstances for the 
fulfilment of his promises and the redemption of his pledges. 

Whether many of my readers have been at Bonneval as a halting-place, it is 
impossible for me to say ; but that it is a gloomy place in itself, I may venture 
to declare. At which inn the Diligence stopped “to sup” (as the phrase 
goes,) my landlady did not say, nor does it much signify, at Bonneval the Dili- 
gence in question did stop, and there the supper was ready. 

Chastel and Madame Fleury being the only passengers, were the only parta- 
kers of the little meal, which as far as great civility, an exceedingly white table- 
cloth, bright plate, and three well-dressed plats went, was all that could be de- 
sired by travellers ina Diligence—a matelotte and a fricandcau, both excellent, 
followed by as good a soufflé as a four de campagne could produce, composed 
the banquet. A bottle of champagne and another of vin du pays, red and agreea- 
ble, were put down. La fille retired, and the travellers enjoyed, after their fa- 
shion, the repast prepared for them, or for any other travellers who might have 
occupied their place. 

Chastel did not anticipate the happiness which was in store for him. He 

knew only that the Diligence stopped at Bonneval, and did not even hope that 
before his promised separation from his fair incognita, he should have the hap- 
piness of supping with her, as he had, in company witha third person, being 
permitted to dine, or, as we should say, ‘‘lunch” with her. 
_ The supper was*agreeable—the wine not unpleasant—the conversation grew 
interesting and animated. It continued, however, until the Conducteur an- 
nounced to the landlord that the Diligence was ready to proceed. The landlord 
wound himself up his staircase, and proceeded to the room where the passen- 
gers were at supper. He opened the door without knocking at it—a sclecism 
ever to be deprecated. He saw the supper scarcely “damaged ”"—the soufflé, 
lay flat and dead—not much of the champagne had been drunk and the passen- 
gers were absent. 

The landlord, with all the tact of a Frenchman and an innkeeper, saw in a 
moment the indiscretion of which he had been guilty, by his abrupt intrusion ; 
and anxious at once to repair the damage done by his gaucherie, and to prevent 
any unpleasant histories as to the lady, or any scandal as to the respectability 
of his own inn, closed the door more quietly than he had opened it, and an- 
nounced that the passengers would be down directly—at the same time pro- 
ceeding along the lobby to the head of the stairs, certain of their speedy arrival, 
but not exactly knowing from what quarter. 

‘La fille, however, soon satisfied him of their existence, and another summons 
of the Conducteur having brought them fairly to light, Chastel thrust a Napo- 
leon into the hands of “ mine host,” and descending the tortuous staircase and 
crossing the kitchen-hall, with Madame Fleury leaning on his arm, proceeded 
to the door where the Diligence was waiting. 

Madame Fleury looked flushed and agitated—her eyes, in which a close ob- 
server might have seen a tear, were scarcely raised from the ground. She 
leaned firmly upon the arm of the stranger—her air and manner towards him 
were totally different from what they had been when they arrived. 

an Sane her into the earriage—but few words were exchanged as they 
parted. 

“Remember,” said she, in a faltering, but deep expressive tone, “ you have 
sworn—never, so help you Heaven! to endeavour to discover my name or resi- 
dence! Remember—triumph—for you may—but at least be generous—that 
wis your oath—keep it!” 

‘* Eternally,” said Chastel, kissing her hand as a pledge of his inviolable sin- 
cerity.. The door of the Diligence was closed—it drove off—Chastel watched 
it with intense interest till it was out of sight, He turned to the landlord (who, 


candle in hand, was standing behind him doing the same thing, in order to see 


how his sorrel mare would go in harness,) and looking him full in the face, said, 

“ Landlord, I'll give you another Napoleon if you will tell me what the name 
of that lady is, and where she lives.” 

“That sir,” said the landlord, “I cannot do, because you seeI do not 
know.” 

“Then,”’ said Chastel, “I must find all that out some other way.” 

And he did find it out some other way. My old landlady, garrulous in pro- 
portion, as she saw me anxious to hear, told me what they call all the “ whys” 
and ‘* wherefores"’ of the business, none of which are essential to my object 
here. Chastel did find out where the lady lived, and who she was; and, 
charmed as he had been with the snatch of her society which he had enjoyed 
reckoned his oaths made to her merely Love's perjuries, sure to be forgiven,not 
only by relenting Jove, but by the lady herself. Wherefore having made his 
arrangements, he obtained a letter from a Paris friend, recommending him as a 
“man of science,” tothe notice of M. Fleury, the established and extensive 
manufacturer at , who might be of great use to him in the improvement of 
his various processes, at once decreasing his labours and increasing his profits. 

Modern philosophers are not so unworldly as the ancients were ; and al- 
though it would be a great sin and shame to impugn the motives and intentions 
of ali the gentlemen of science, who periodically perambulate the provinces, 
and exhibit themselves at so much “ per head,” it must be confessed that they 
contrive beautifully to blend the worldly and unworldly affairs of society, so as 
to divide as equally as possible all the advantages derivable from their wisdom, 
between the enlighteners and the enlightened. Chastel’s “ scientific friend” 
made no scruple whatever in preparing credentials for his “ scientific friend,” 
who knew no more of the application of the principles which formed the germ 
of his friend's theory as regarded M. Fleury'’s great manufactory than—but 
comparisons, as Mrs. Malaprop says, are ‘‘ odorous,” and I forbear 





It was somewhere about six o'clock in the evening when M. Chastel, armed 
vith his letter of introduction, presented himself at the gates of the mannfi 
| tory of M. Fleury ; great high chimneys emulating the graceless. sightle 
nuch-loved longed-for Cleopatra's needle (on ch ne od ld ca , 
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| much admired Venus—a good, jolly, middle-aged, comfortable man, evidently 
| addicted to his trade, and Helighted. beyond measure to find a gentleman qua- 

lified, by a letter of recommendation from Paris, to enlighten his mind and 
| hghten his labors. 
| Sir,” said M. Fleury, having read the credentials of his supersession-of- 
| toil-friend, ‘1 am delighted tosee you. If you can attain the object suggested, 
| it will indeed render you most worthy of my thanks ané consideration, in every 
| sense of the werd. However, for to-day, adieu to business—your arrival will 
| make this a holiday, for we are so remote from what the English writer calls 
| the busy haunts of men,’’ who happen not to be men of our own trade, that 
| my wife always considers it a little fete if a stranger comes to see us, 
Chastel, man of the world as he was, was startled at the remark. 
| “Ha! ha!” said Fleury; “1 see—you—you Parisians—’gad you don’t 
| fancy that we artisans have any domestic comforts. I have a wife, M. Chastel 
| —God bless her! as good and kind as she is clever and accomplished, and 
| three children—daughters, all daughters—who will, I hope some day, emulate 
| the excellence of their excellent mother; but I won’t preach, you shall see 
) my little happy family. One of my girls is at school in Paris—she will be 
well provided for by her aunt—so—I worry you about my affairs—only—only, 
I show you the carte du pays—if your proposition is available, you will see 
what you will have to endure—eh—all plain, fair—all open and above-board, 
here, M. Chastel.” 

This was rather more than Chastel thought he could endure, and infinitely 
more than his scientific friend at Paris ever imagined he would be subjected 
to; but there he was—there was no setreating—for even while he was pon 
dering upon the possibility of an escape from trials to which—libertine as he 
was—if he had known the real state of the case, he would never have subjected 
the wife of this excellent husband or himself, Fleury had announced the arrival 
of the stranger. 

“Tam sorry,” said Fleury, ‘that we have no sleeping-room to offer you, 
M. Chastel—at least not to-night. The inn at which you stopped, however, is 
hard by—good beds—good wine, if you have need of it—and—”’ here he whis- 
pered something in his guest’s ear, not loud enough to reach the person who 
told the story to my landlady at the Galere; but which made Fleury laugh, 
although it did not appear to amuse M. Chastel. 

Fleury proceeded forthwith to enter into details about his buckets and 
chains, and pintels, ar? swivels and other minuti@ of his manufactory, and be- 
came so entirely eng ossed in the details, necessary to explain the principles of 
his proceedings, destined to be simplified by the application of Chastel’s che- 
mical process to the raw material, that although they had drunk some coffee in 
the “master’s” own room, and some chasse after, they did not quit what are 
cailed “the works” til! it was nearly dark. 

Chastel, who wished the manufactory in the place which it closely resembled, 
having had to fight through the whole dialogue with his host by means of sim- 
ple negatives and affirmatives, fired his shots somewhat at random, but which 
luckily served upon several occasions to hit remarkably well. 


At length the time for transition from the dark looking dominions of 
M. Fleury to the brighter regions where the lady reigned, arrived, and then 
Chastel really did feel an agitation which, upon being presented to the mis- 
tress of the house, he had the greatest possible difficulty to conceal. So, not 
she—with a sweet, yet dignified manner she received kim, when presented by 
her husband, as one to whom as that husband’s friend, she was bound to do 
the honors of his house with courtesy and kindness—no look of recognition 
beamed in her eyes—no quiver of her lip—perhaps, a little blanched, but close 
compressed, betrayed that they had ever met. She made room for him on 
the sofa beside her, and inquired of him the sort of journey he had made, quali- 
fying even this civil interest in his proceedings by mentioning that her husband 
had informed her that one of his scientific friends had given him letters of intro- 
duction, leading to matters which would be eventually highly advantageous to 
his commercial concerns. 

Chastel, man of the world as he was, was more overcome by the entire self- 
possession of the lady than by the peculiarity of his own position ; but he was 
overcome even still more by a feeling for which the world, perhaps, and cer- 
tainly his intimate essociates, would not have given him credit. He regretted, 
that when he had resolved to follow up this charming woman, he had fermed so 
erroneous an estimate of her real position in society. The picture she had 
drawn of her domestic establishment, whatever she might feel, presented no- 
thing to the eye, like comfort or happiness. Here the husband “ older than 
herself” appeared devoted to her, and her two beautiful children were the idols 
of their happy parents. 

Of these sweet girls the mother seemed prouder than young mothers, with 
bright eyes, and black locks, generally appear to feel of growing-up daughters 
—to be sure they were very young. But they sang sweetly, and danced gaily, 
their proficiency in both of which accomplishments Madame Fleury made them 
display. 

Then came supper—unlike the last time M. Chastel and the lady had supped 
together—the supper was eaten; except indeed, that M. Chastel did little 
more as regarded his share of the pleasing labor than he had done before ; but 
Fleury ate, and drank, and laughed ; so did the children, and so did their mo- 
ther, and when the party broke up, and Chastel returned to his inn, his better 
feelings got the better of his coarser passions, and he said to himself, “ What 
would I not give that I had not come here !” 

The morning dawned—morings always do, and the sun always shines 
through the trellised windows of little inns, as the moon always shines at night 
for lovers in novels—nay, in one novel, as I have somewhere before noticed, 
written by a most excellent woman, and a capital hand at works of fiction, 
a whole deserving family reduced to poverty, consisting of fourteen individuals, 
are supported by the sale of the milk of one cow for eleven years, without the 
profitable animal ever having acalf; or, if I recollect the novel aright, any one 
of the twelve small children ever growing a day older. Therefore will I pass 
over my old landlady’s descriptien of the sun, and the casement, and the honey- 
suckle, and the counterpane, and the hand-basin, reflecting the rays of the 
bright orb, &c., and in which she indulged, as connected somehow with Chas- 
tel’s morning thoughts ; and come to the point. 

He breakfasted by invitation with the Fleuries—the children were not pre- 
sent, and during the meal, which is at best an unsocial one, he saw more than 
once, the dark, intelligent eyes of the lady of the house fixed intently on his 
countenance. 

Breakfast over—Fleury made his apologies for being obliged, as a Some- 
thing of his ‘‘ arrondissement,” in some municipal, or other Tom-foolical ca- 
pacity, to absent himself from home at dinner, adding that Madame Fleury 
would do the honors in his absence. 

Chastel—perhaps, ungallantly said No to this proposition. ‘ He was 
obliged to visit a friend at two leagwes distance, with whom he had promised 
to dine, when his scientific friend in Paris had given him the letter, which 
brought him there.” Fleury was too well-bred, manufacturer as he was, to 
question the truth ofthis story, in which he saw only a plausible excuse on the 
part of Chastel, to avoid the awkwardness of a téte-d-téte with a lady whom he 
did not wellknow. He therefore readily accepted the excuse, and communi- 
cated it to his wife. 

There was in the little paradise which Madame Fleury had contrived to make, 
even in the confines of the infernal regions of her husband’s tna, a garden, in 
| the fall purity of the patty-pan taste, little quaint beds and parterres, with a 
fountain in the centre of eight walks radiant therefrom—a thing which, though 
formal, still placed aa it was, and well kept, was there exceedingly pretty. It 
was surrounded with a clipped hedge, and yews and hollies, cut in shapes, 
which made their grotesqueness picturesque. 

Into that, Chastel and Madame Fleury, with the two girls, and three little 
curly dogs, with long ears, and eyes (to which even Alexander himself could 
bring no relief, if he would condescend to the practice), proceeded for a 
stroll; and the dogs wow-wowed, and wagged their little tails, and 
frisked over the flowers, and smelled abuut, and were quite happy; and the 
two dear little children went butterfly-hunting ; and it was a bright, beautiful 
day ; and the good Fleury called to his girls to chasea stray hen out of the 
garden, that had made her way from the poulailler and was pecking at their dear 
mother’s choicest buds and blossoms. 

Away went the children—away went the dogs—away went Fleury—and 
away went the hen—and such a laughing, and “barking, and chuckling and 
cackling, never were heard. Chastel stood and looked on—by his side stood 
Madame Fleury. 

“« This scene pleases you,” said she, looking at him earnestly. 

He silently bowed an affirmative. 
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«“ Why did you come to spoil it?” said she 
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« Do not speak,” said Madame Fleury, 9 @ half whisper; “‘ you see that 
window ?” pointing to one which immediately overlooked the garden in which 


they were standing. ‘It is the window of my room—my husband will not 

return home till ten to-night—I will be at that window at nine—remember this 
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is your crime, not mine—but remé mber* . 
“ Oh. mamma, mamma !” cried Geraldine, the younger girl of the two, run- 
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(Chastel will take care of the dog, J dare say, and persuade your father to come 
1o0.”’ 
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him of the appointment for the evening, to which he had, at least, tacitly 


It has been already said, in justice to Chastel, that he repented of his perse- 
‘verance in a pursuit in which, if he were successful, the results must be ter- 
rible as related to an establishment which seemed so happy; and to the com- 
forts of the excellent man who had so warmly welcomed him to partake of its 

emens—still, to decline the invitation of Madame Fleury was impossible ; 
besides, there was about her a heartlessness—a cold, calculating hypocrisy, 
which could at the instant of making such an assignation, enable her to clasp 
her child to her bosom, and talk ofits “ dear father,” which soothed and con- 
soled him, upon the principle, that as she had - previously misrepresented her 
husband to a stranger in 2 Diligence, so she had equally misrepresented her- 
self. Besides, at al! events, a lady’s bidding was not to be denied—and so 
Chastel reconciled himself to affairs in progress, procured « horse from the vil- 
lage inn—a better horse than he otherwise would have procured—being the 
friend of M. Fleury—one of whose proffered steeds, from a refinement of deli- 
cacy not universal with gentlemen of his character, he declined. 

Away he cantered in one direction, while M. Fleury trotted off in another— 
the one to a supposed engagement towards the north, the other to a municipal 
assembly in the south, leaving Madame Fleury to her thoughts and reflections 
until the return of at least one of them. 

Time flew—it does fly—at least it goes—Shakspeare has best settled the 
relative pace; but my landlady of the ‘‘ Galere ” had never heard of Shak- 
speare, so she described the march of the Veteran with the Forelock (Firelock 
apud Ramsbotiom), and indicated the particular minute of Chastel’s visit, 
as being expected half an hour after the children were put to bed. 1 did not 
like the mode of fixing the period ; however, I took her data and listened. 

“The moon’’—I have anticipated my landlady there ; however, let her take 
her own way—‘“ the moon, sir,” said she, “ ws just rising when Chastel came 
under the wiidow—the tops of the fruit-trees in the garden seemed tipped with 
silver.” This, considering she had never heard the name of Shakspeare, I 
thought was a lucky coincidence. 

««M. Chastel, sir,” continued the old woman, “ stepped gently along thé@ 
terrace, which you may see now at the back of the house, till he came just 
under where Madame Flevry, true to her appointment, was waiting. There 
was no light—the dear children slept in the next room—eh—only think, sir !— 
Well, and so when Monsieur Chastel came under the window, she whispered 
to him, ‘ There—there—you see that projecting bit of stone in the wall, put 
your foot on that—the next step will bring you to me.’ He did as he was bid 
——as how could he helpit! He raised himself on the projecting bit of stone, 
and the next step did bring himto her. Atthat moment, as he described it 
afterwards, instead of the warm hand of his expectant mistress, a circle of cold 
iron suddenly met his forehead—it was the end of a pistol-barrel. In the 
twinkling of an eye the pistol was fired, and Chastel fell to the ground—the 
ball lodged in the back of his neck. All he heard were these words from Ma- 
dame Fleury as she pulled the trigger, ‘ Die, wretch! you have broken the 
oath you swore to me at Bonneval.’” 

“He survived long enough,” said the old woman, “ to tell us that, and that 


“And what,” said I, ‘‘ became of Madame Fleury ?” 

“Why,” answered my landlady, ‘she had of course another pistol for her- 
self and was dead before the perjurer had breathed his last—that is the history 
of the gentleman with the black hatband and the two daughters, about whom 
you asked me as they passed the house—that is M. Fleury, the widower.” 

“ And a sad history too,” said I. 

“Ab! but,” said the landlady, ‘“‘ what a noble woman Madame Fleury was 
~see how she behaved !” 

Whereupon, although.perhaps landladies of small inns are not the best 
judges of virtue and morality, I began to think what the tone of society must 
be in acountry where a lady who having been faithless to her husband, upon a 
Stage-coach provocation, abandons her children, murders the partner of her 
erime, end ends by committng suicide, is held up by her neighbors as a splen- 
did example of modern heroistn and retributive justice. 

Well! let M. Murat come out of his grave if he can; and if he can, say 
‘worse things of our English women in 1839, than he did say of them more 
than a hundred years since. Had we been alive shen, we would have backed 
their morality against M. Murat’s disciples in’ spite of their teeth, to any 
amount; and we will now venture to say, that the hardiest freethinker in our 
much traduced country, would never venture to hold up to admiration a lady, 
however facinating, who had done, what Madame Fleury did, and for which 


~ memory is almost idolized by those who had ‘the happiness of knowing 
rm 





SAM SMYTH’S MS. 
From the Life and Times of Peter Priggins. 
(Concluded from the last Albion.) 

“The Bursar concluded the story thus :— 

“‘ My sudden removal from Acorn House was equally as agreeable to old Fi- 
del as to myself. He fondly hoped that the taste I had had of the sweets of 
ushership, would reconcile me to living on his bounty until I could get a curacy 
asa title for orders. Inthis he was mistaken. I appreciated his kindness too 
highly to trespass upon it ; I therefore called on my friend, and former master, 
Dr. Bright, and begged his advice aad assistance in procuring some employment 
which would provide me with food and raiment unti! the period of my ordination 
arrived. 

“T found him sitting in his little study which opened by a glass-door into his 
warden. A heap of uncorrected exrcises lay at his elbow, and a pile of impo- 
sitions—that is, tasks done out of school-hours as a punishment—were being 
= to the flames. 

««*Good worning, Dr. Bright. You are, I see, at your usual work.’ 

*«*Ath! Mr. Smyth, [am pleased to see you. Iam indeed employed as 
usuel; my life resembles that of the horse in the mill, the same dull round of 

rinding, grinding, grinding, day after day, and my mill produces but little grist. 
must not, however, complain ; for when I look around at my former college 


ments and greater moral worth than myself, weariug away their lives in penury 
and want, on small livings or smaller curacies, I must consider myself fortu- 
nate. How are you employing yourself now?’ 

«**T am reading for orders, sir; and, as you know the misfortunes of my fa- 
mily, I need not tell you that I am, at present, depending on Mr. Fidel for sup- 
port. I have ventured to call on you to solicit your interest in obtaining me 
some situa'ion as private tutor in a family, or even teacher in a school.’ 

*:* As tothe latter, my dear sir, you had better break stones on the road at a 
shilling a day, or like the Israelites in Egypt, make your tale of bricks without 
straw, than passa life of misery in such a situation. I always have, and always 
shail endeavour to treat my assistants as gentlemen and friends; but boys will 
be boys, and ushers will always be looked upon as a pack of cards—made only 
to be made game of.’ 

“T told him that I had had a fortnight’s experience in usbership, and would 
rather not undertake the office again, if any other means of getting my living 
could be obtained ; and briefly detailed to him my adventures at Acorn House, 
omitting the scene in the library. 

“* Ab, sir, if the world could only see into the trickery practised by such illi- 
terate and imposing characters as Dr. Doonuffin, the cause of education would 
be much advanced ; but I will not say more en the subject, as my remarks m'ght 
be considered selfish and interested. I am happy to say I have it in my power 
te recommend you as a private tutor in the house of a clergyman, who has three 
little boys whom he wishes to have prepared for Eton. I do not know him per- 
sonally, but from all I have heard of him, he is a kind-hearted, though very ec- 
centric person. I will give you a letter of introduction and recommendation to 
him, and would advise you to ride over and deliver it in person.’ 

“He sat down and wrvte what my modesty induced me to consider a very 
complimentary testimonial, and directed it to the ‘Rev. Naaman Nightshade, 
Rectory, Neitherside.’ He then wished me success, and begged of me to ap- 

prize him if the situation did not suit me, and he would endeavour to procure 
me another 

“ Old Fidel to whom I showed my letter of introduction, was much pleased 
at the very favourable opinion given by Dr. Bright of my abilities and qualifica- 
tiens ; but he could not draw any wide distinction between an usher in a school 
and 2 tutor in a private family. He had the same ideas of rude boys, dog-eared 
books, large canes, applepie-beds, and short commons, as being common to all 
classes of subordinate teachers. Had I been appointed head-master of Olde- 
ten grammar-school, the case would have been altered, as he fancied an immen- 
sity of dignity belonged to any gentleman who was fortunately able to obtain 
@uck an enviable situation. 

“He knew something of the Rev. Naaman Nightshade, because he had bank- 
ed with us for seven years, and the little he knew had not tended to raise him 

in hisestimation. Fidel, like most persons in his situation, was very accurate 
im his accounts, and was wretched if he could not make his incomings and out- 
Et; cbrrespond to a farthing every Midsummer and Christmas-day. Now 

r. Nightshade, it appeared, was so careless in money matters in a large way, 
that his account was frequently overdrawn, and all warnings on the subject were 
wnattended to until they stopped the supplies. When this was the case, he 
would call, and without examining his account, which was another serious of- 
fence m Fidel’s eyes, apologize very humbly, and pay in a large sum, offering 
te pay interest for the amount to which he had overdrawn. 

“ft confess that I thought if this was all that could be alleged against him, it 
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“‘ Neitherside was but seven miles from our borough ; but i had never even 
scen the rector, as he seldom went into society, being a very learned man, es- 
pecially in the oriental languages, to the acquirement of which he had dedicated 
almost all his time. 

‘‘ Before I proceed with the eecount of our interview and ite results, it will 
be better to give Mr. Naaman Nightshade’s history as briefly as possible. 

“In one of the numerous courts in the neighbourhood of Carey-street, Lin- 
coln’s-inn, lived Mr. Nightshade, senior, the father of the Rector of Neither- 
side. He was a painstaking, busy little man, who earned a livelihood by keep- 
ing a book-stall, which was much resorted to by bibliomaniacs, who delighted 
in worming out odd volumes of books, valuable only for their antiquity,useless- 
ness, and scarcity, 

‘In that dingy, dusty, well-filled store, atthe age of fourteen, Naaman was 
placed by his father to keep shop whilst he went out to look for and purchase at 
old libraries for sale. He had had a decent education at the Wesleyan school, 
of which sect his parents were rigid ayd conscientious followers. 

_ “ Whether his being named after Naaman the Syrian induced him to study 
the Syriac lenguage, or the finding of an old grammar of that tongue amidst 
his father’s stores, I cannot say. He applied so zealously, however, to his new 
pursuit, that he entirely neglected the business of the shop, or rather window, 
for most of Nightshade’s bargains were completed out of doors. His mother 
fortunately had no other child, and found time to attend to the business and 
shield him from the anger of his father, who cared nothing for the contents of 
his books beyond what they would fetch in that market. 

“‘ Naaman had managed to make himself tolerably well acquainted with his 
favourite language, and had commenced the study of Hebrew, before his father 
discovered the manner in which he passed his time. He was surprised when he 
returned home, and relieved him from attending to the store, that his son, in- 
stead of slipping out and playing with the little dirty boys in che court, went 
up to his room and only left it to eat his meals in haste, and then, too, not un- 
less he was summoned ; still, as the boy was quiet, and, as he thought, atten- 
tive to the business in his absence, he did not trouble himself about the matter. 
‘It happened one day that his mother, who went daily to Clare-market to 
purchase provisions, met with an accident by slipping upon a piece of turnip- 
paring, and was obliged to keep her bed for a few days. Naaman tried all he 
could to leave his books and watch the customers who peered over the stall as 
they passed ; but on the second day, thinking he could read and watch too, 
he brought down his pentateuch and was seon so deeply engaged in it, that all 
else was forgotten. 

‘“‘ Among the constant purchasers at the stall was the vicar of the parish—a 
little, queer, irritable old gentleman, who spent most of his time, and all his 
money, in collecting old and rare editions of the classics. It chanced that an 
Elzevir Horace lay in Mr. Nightshade’s window upon which Dr. Cobweb, had 
cast a longing eye, and determined to cheapen, if possible—but to buy, at any 
rate. 

‘* He took up the book, and pretending to examine it in a careless manner, a8 
if it were of no value in bis eyes, asked in a sort of contemptuous tone, what 
was the lowest price of ‘that thing.’ To which he was surprised at receiving 
no reply. He repeated it, and seeing that the boy did not even raise his head, 
hastily and unjustly concluded that he meant to insult him. 

‘* He entered the shop, Elzevir in hand, and putting the question for the third 
time in a very loud voice, without obtaining an answer, gave poor Naaman a 
smart blow on the head with the rare edition, and called him a dirty little black- 
guard. 

“‘ Nightshade pére arrived home at this moment, and was surprised to find his 
old and excellent customer maltreating his boy; but, upon listening to the 
cause was so enraged, that he seconded the movion and thrashed him himself 
with the bag of books which he had been busied in collecting that morning 
‘The on'y apology poor Naaman could offer was, ‘I was only a reading of 
Hebrew ;” but it drew the vicar’s attention, and upon questioning the boy, he 
was surprised to find that he had made some little progress in the language. 

‘* Naaman told him that he liked the Syrian better; which led to further ex- 
planations, the result of which was, that the doctor gave him a guinea to atone 
for his unjust blows, and after a time, prevailed on his father, who hesitated only 
from religious scruples, to send him as a private pupil to his curate, to prepare 
him for college. 

‘* Naaman made such excellent use of his time, that at the age of seventeen, 
he stood for, and gained a scholarship at St. Mark's College, in our University, 
aud after a successful career through the schools was elected to the chair of 
Arabic professor. 

‘* He married an agreeable, amiable lady, with whom he passed two years 
of uninterrupted happiness. She, however, fella victim to consumption after 
giving birth toa girl; and as a residence in Oxford grew distasteful to him, 
he resigned his professorship, and retired to his living,taking with him the child 
and its nursemaid. 

“Tn the country, his old habits resulting from absence of mind, against which 
his wife had cautiously guarfed him, returned with greater force, and many 
were the absurdities he committed, to the amusement as well as annoyance of 
his parishioners. 

“Tt not unfrequently happened, that just as he was leaving his house for 
church on the Sunday morning, his servant Tabitha, or Tab, as he familiarly 
called her, was obliged to remind him that a pair of drawers and a dressing- 
gown were not exactly the proper costume for the reading-desk and pulpit, and 
the congregation were kept waiting until ‘Tab pronounced him all right. 

‘*One day the sermon which he had prepared for an especial occasion, 
could nowhere be found. The house was searched from top to bottom, but 
without success, and he was obliged to substitute another discourse, which 
had no reference whatever to the service for which his flock were assembled. 
In the course of the following week Tab found the missing manuscript in the 
soup-tureen, where her master had deposited it that he might be sure to know 
where to find it. 

** Unfortunately for his parishioners he fancied himself very clever in physic, 
and undertook to relieve the parish doctor of a great deal of trouble and ex- 
pense by offering to give attendance, advice, medicines gratis. How many he 
might have killed had he been allowed to persevere in his practice 1 cannot 
guess, but one unfortunate mistake that he made, induced the Village Escula- 
pius to decline his further services. 

‘* ¢ Tab,’ said he one evening, ‘I've an idea.’ 

‘* * Shouldn't wonder—you has a good many of ‘em, and very queer ones 
some of ’em is,’ 

‘** «T’ve made up my mind to it—decretum est.’ 

** «Don’t talk so to me, but put it p!ain words.’ 

‘**«]’ll get married again,’ said her master to the maid, who not liking the 
idea of being subjected to petiicoat-government again, after having had every 
thing her own way for some time replied, 

‘**¢ And what woman do you think would go forto marry such. a queer, odd 
body, as you ?” 

““*Ah! very trae—I—I never thought of that.’ 

“* ¢] knows of but one,’ said Tab, dropping her hand, by chance, on her 
master’s knee, and looking into bis eyes with her own pretty blue sparklers, ‘ as 
’ud put up with all yur queer ways, and make you comfitible for life.’ 

“© * Ah! you’ve an idea—and who is she?’ 

‘« * Lawks !’ cried Tab, approaching closer, and taking his hand, which she 
squeezed affectionately : ‘can’t you guess?’ 

$s —— not an idea,’ said Naaman, returning the pressure, and looking ex- 
cited. 

‘* «Why who can be a more properer person than she as has brought up 
your blessed beautyus babe, ever sunce it left its blessed mother’s bussum?’ 

« *T have an idea—it's you yourself, Tab,’ exclaimed Naaman; ‘ come to my 
arms!’ 

‘Tab, like an obedient domestic, did as she was bidden, and received an ex- 
uberant Chaldaic embrace with great gratitude. 

“The following Sunday, the rector himself published the bans of marriage 
between ‘Naaman Nightshade, widower, and Tabitha Crumpley, spinster; 
both of the parish of Neitherside,’ and as no just cause or impediment could be 
found against the proposal, they were united and Mrs. Nightshade in the course 
of three years, gave birth to three very fine boys. 

“‘Thaugh the marriage lowered Naaman in the eyes of his lady neighbours, 
who were looking out for him for themselves or their daughters, he did not 
care. Tabitha made him an excellent wife and servant, looked after his little 
comforts, and prevented every little contre-temps that might have occurred from 
his eccentricities. She never disturbed him in his studies, and filled and light- 
ed his pipe for him at his accustomed hours. 

‘“* These virtues, for in that light Naaman beheld them, made Tab, as he still 
fondly called her, appear an earthly angel in his eyes; to her he intrusted eve- 
ry thing—except the education of his children, which she wisely refused to un- 
dertake. ° 

“The girl, now nearly seventeen years of age—I speak of the time when I 
arrived at the rectory—was still at a boarding-school. The boys were with 
Dr. Bright at Oldeton, who, finding they showed more talent than is usually 
found in boys of their ages, had advised their father to send ttrem to Eten, 
og calculated to bring them inte notice, than a quiet, unprétending, free 
schoo 

‘“**Tab, my dear,’ said the rector, after he had read my testimonials, ‘ Mr. 
Smyth will dine with us.’ 

“*Goodness gracious! oh!’ replied the lady. ‘I’m really quite ashamed 
to set him down to one fowl.’ 

“I begged she would not say any thing more in the away of apology ; but 








smas nothing very serious. 





Naaman, pulling up his stock with an habitual jerk, said, 
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“I’ve an idea—kill another.’ 

“But Mrs. Nightshade had disappeared before this villanous order coull 
reach her ears. 

During the interval which Mrs. Nightshade employed in ‘knocking up a bi; 
of dinner,’ an arrangement was made between the rector and myself, in which 
it was settled that | should have the use of the gardener’s cottage for myself 
and the boys, with James Jobs to wait upon us. We were to have our meals 
at the rectory to prevent the necessity of a second cuisine, and what he dread- 
ed much, 2 second female about the premises 

*« In addition to a very liberal salary, he offered me his valuable services in 
preparing me for ordination. Thus { was, as the masons say ‘comfortably 
tiled in,’ and began to fancy that Fortune was tired of knocking me so vicious- 
ly as she had done lately. Scarcely, however, had I taken possession of 
my humble cot, and assisted James in arranging my books on their shelves, 
when a letter was brought me, saying that my poor mother was dangerously 
ill. 

‘“‘T hastened to my uncle’s house and found her dying—at least, so danger- 
ously ill with dropsy on the chest, that the medical attendant gave no hopes of 
her recovery, and intimated that suffocation might carry her off without a mi- 
nute’s warning. 

“T attended her incessantly fora fortnight, never leaving her bedside for 
above five minutes at a time, a confinement for which I was rewarded by her 
gratitude, and an opportunity of examining my thoughts and feelings which 
went far to reconcile me to entering the church. 

“Afier her burial I returved to Neitherside, and commenced operations 
with my pupils, whom I found extremely docile and gentlemanly, and so far 
advanced in their classics, that I confess [ was obliged to ‘read up’ to keep 
ahead of them. 

“| trust they profited more by my cramming them, than I did by their father 
cramming me ; for though his will was good, his long-indulged habits defeated 
his intentions. As soon as the boys were in bed, | used to go up to the 
rectory, teking with me my testament and bible, with passages marked 
which I wished expounded. Let the subject be what it would, geographical, 
historical, or theological, in a few minutes Naaman would exclaim, ‘I’ve an 
idea,’ ard go off at score into the profundities of oriental literature, sendin 
me away at eleven o'clock just as wise as I came, but with a promise, which 
need not say was broken, to attend to my particular questions on the following 
evening. 

$ Six months passed—six happy months—for my mind and body were 
constantly engaged, and [ had nought to trouble me. My mornings were 
passed with my pupils, my spare time in shooting and fishing for which the 
neighbourhood afforded great facilities In the evening I read again, and 
smoked my cigar with the rector, while he lectured on Chaldaic and Hebrew. 

‘** Winter came, and with it a letter from the rector’s daughter, whose ex- 
istence I believe he had forgotten, for he had not seen her for four years.— 
It contained a request that she might be allowed to return to her home, as 
her education was now finisued, and she was anxious to see her father and 
brothers. 

“‘ Tabitha, who foresaw an infringement of some of her rights and privileges, 
and visions of alady’s maid, an animal towards whom she entertained a de- 
cided aversion, was not very ready to grant her young step-daughter a favour- 
able answer, and hinted that she thought another year’s ‘’Talian and moosuck’ 
would be advisable; but Naaman ‘had an idea’ that his litle girl—for such 
she was stil! in his mind’s eye—was justly entitled to her share of the nice 
pies and puddings which Tabitha made for her brothers. He wrote, therefore, 
and fixed a day for her return from Kensington by the coach to Oldeton, where 
some one was to meet her and accompany her to Neitherside in a ‘yellow 
post shay.’ 

**T had some time expressed a wish to go over, see old Fidel, and offer my 
thanks to Dr. Bright for having placed me in so pleasant a situation. The rec- 
tor rather aunoyed me by suggesting that I could walk over and return with 
his ‘ little girl’ in the chaise. I say annoyed, because never having seen the 
original Mrs. Nightshade, the mother of Lucy, I could not divest myself of the 
notion, that she must hawe resembled the kind-hearted, but vulgar Tabitha, and 
that Lucy was a juvenile animal of the same epecies. I, however, consented 
to the arrangement, though I did not much like it. After dining with old Fi- 
del, 1 went to the innto await the arrival of the coach, which was still driven 
by my old fiiend and companion, Tom Whipcord, and called the Sovereign- 
day. 

“ He arrived punctually to his time—with the short reins ready unbuckled, 
which he threw down to Jem the ostler, aud told him to order out ‘ a yeller’ di- 
rectly. As soon as he had descended he shook me by the band and said, 

“*Ah! Mr Samivel—how’s yer person?’ and then winking in a very pecu- 
liar way to the coach-window, whispered, ‘My eyes—there’s sich a hangel hin- 
side—took her up at Kensington, with sich a heap o’ luggage, and 6n ‘arp, ora 
geetar, or a pi-any-forty, or summut o’ that natur! I was hobligated for to ave 
a pair of leaders hover the ills.’ 

“‘ This was my bird of course—so I opened the coach door, and as there 
were two young women inside, both closely veiled, I inquired which was Miss 
Nightshade. A very sweet voice replied, ‘I am, sir; pray is my father’s ser- 
vant here to meet so meet me?’ 

“The bustling hostess in assisting her to alight, informed her that the chaise 
was ordered, and that that gentleman, meaning me, the family tutorer, was to 
accompany her home ; a piece of information that seemed to surprise her, and 
cause her to examine my looks a little more closely than she had done by the 
light of the coach-lamps and the ostler’s lantern. 

“ As soon as the luggage was strapped on to the chaise, and Jem pronounced 
it ‘all right and tight,’ the ‘ first turn’ was ordered out, and I went into the 
parlour to announce the fact to Miss Lucy. Judge of my surprise, Bursar, 
when, on entering the comfortable and well lit parlour, I found one of the most 
lovely girls I had ever seen. She was rather above the middle height, and a 
litle inclined to the embonpoint. Her face was nearly oval, her eyes very dark, 
though not black, and her complexion somewhat pale—but it might have ap- 
peared so either from fatigue or from the profusion of dark auburn hair, which 
fell in ringlets beside it. 

“She smiled—I thought rather maliciously, and inquired if I thought it pra- 
dent in a young lady who had just left boarding-school, to trust herself for se- 
ven miles in a chaise with a young gentleman, though he was a ‘ tutorer’ in her 
father’s family. 

“The clever way in which she mimicked the hostess’s ‘tutorer,’ amused 
me, and I smilingly assured her that as it was by her father’s express desire that 
the enviable opportunity of escorting her home had been given me, there could 
be no impropriety in my doing so. 

“She gave me a look of very peculiar meaning, that led me to fancy that 
my infernal green cutaway and buff waistcoat, which I resolved to discard from 
that hour, gave me rather too knowing an appearance for the protector of one 
so young and fair. She merely said, that she had no doubt her father ‘had an 
idea’—and she imitated his manner admirably—that she was still a little child, 
or he wouid not have left her to the protection of such a gay young gentleman 
as myself. ‘ 

“During our journey home, which seemed to me shorter by at least six 
miles than it really was, our discourse, for I cannot call it conversation, was 
upon the well-worn subject, the weather—until all on a sudden she threw her- 
self back in the carriage and burst out into a fit of uncontrolled laughter, 
which made me feel very unhappy ia my mind, for I began to think she was 
laughing at me. When she had nearly recovered, I ventured to ‘ hope she was 
amused.’ . , F 

“+T am exceedingly,’ she replied. ‘I was laughing at the idea of my prim 
governess, who always spoke of young men as if they were devouring monsters, 
seeing you and me shut up together in a hack-chaise, on a deserted road, in a 
dark night. I think I eee her horror at this moment,’ and again she indulged 
in a hearty laugh. . f 

“The ice being thus broken, our conversation became animated, and I 
found her exceedingly well-informed on most of the subjects on which we 
touched, but with talents for satire and mimicry which, if indulged in without 
restraint, would render her most cordially detested—by her own sex at any 
rate. 

“ Tabitha, I thought, was not quite pleased at the grown-up beauty ef her 
step-daughter, but behaved very civilly and attentively to her—the more 80, 
perhaps, because she came unattended by a lady’s-maid. Her kind inquiries 
about the journey and the fatigue of travelling, were cut short by Naaman, 
who ‘had an idea’ that a little supper would be more agreeable to his child 
than all Tab’s kind interrogatories. Supper was accordingly served, and I re- 
tired to my cottage to dream of Lucy Nightshade.; 

“ For pyres or two, I confess, t rather disliked what I saw of Lucy’s cha- 
racter ; I certainly feared her—she was so very satirical. She made a great 
many—to her, no doubt—amusing remarks on my substituting a sober suit of 
sables, for my green cutaway, and white etceteras, and by her method of read- 
ing her brother’s English exercises, with which I had taken great pains, made 
them appear the greatest nonsense that could be conceived. 

“ Her father, instead of checking her, encouraged her remarks, as he ‘had 
an idea’ that it showed her talents, and amused me. I began to feel really un- 
comfortable, and avoided the rectory under one excuse or another as much as I 
could ; but this plan was soon frustrated, for she induced Naaman to come to 
the cottage two or three times a-day, to see that we were all comfortable, and 
to get flowers for her bouquets. , 

‘In @ month’s time sbe appeared completely on and treated me with 
a degree of reserve for which I could not account. Instead of avoiding her, [ 





paid her every attention in my power; my gun and fishing-rod were thrown 
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aside, and my leisure hours passed in walking with or reading toher. Need I 
say to what this led? I fell in love of course—how could I avoid it! I never 
owned my love, yet I felt that she knew the state of my feelings, and almost 
dared to think, returned them. ; 

* One evening as I was sitting with her and her father, who was smoking his 
pipe, whilst I was reading aloud a play of Shakspeare, Naaman, sending forth 
a cloud which nearly smothered us, exclaimed, ‘I’ve an idea!’ I lowered my 
book to listen to the ‘idea,’ and Nauman, afier looking first at Luey and then 
at me, said, 

*¢¢] see it all—you love one another.’ 

“Poor Lucy blushed, of course, and saying, ‘ What a very odd man!’ rushed 
out of the room. 

“An explanation ensued, and I confessed that I was strongly attached to 
Lucy, but had not informed her of my attachment, as I feit that my circum- 
stances were not in so flourishing a condition as to justify me in asking her 
hand. : 

««« ve an idea—you’re a very honourable young man. I've planned it all 
—lI've an idea—that I make myself rather ridiculous in the pulpit. I'll resign 
it to you.” 

‘ This was perfectly true; as, of late, his absence of mind had increased so 
much, that he made many mistakes during the service, and sometimes forgot 
so entirely what he was about, that the clerk was obliged to remind him that 
he was in church, and point out to him where to go on. 

“«T’ve an idea!’ he continued ; ‘the boys shall be sent to E’on—you shall 
be ordained on this curacy—the stipend and Lucy’s fortune, which she inherits 
from her mother, will be enough for all your wants. Tab a: dl will resign the 
rectory to you, and retire to the cottage—you shall be married and be very 
happy.” 

Of sominded him that it was necessary to have Lucy’s consent to this ar- 
rangement, and he replied, 

“¢ I've an idea !—I never thought of that—but I'll go and sound her.’ 

‘« He left me in a very unpleasant state of suspense, and refurned in a few 
minutes, leading in Lucy, and exclaiming, 

“Tye an idea !—she consents—take her— she's yours!’ And while I was 
enacting the usuals upon such occasions with Lucy, he amused himself by 
making sundry pirouettes and figures, that would have done credit to an 
opera-dancer, and which would probably have been prolonged had not Tabitha 
entered, and seizing him by his coat-tail pinned him, or rather pinioned him to 
his chair. 

“As our road to matrimony was macadamised, and free from ruts and ob- 
structions, I will not dwell upon the events uf our courtship, but will merely 
say that every arrangement was completed; and conclude my adventures by 
detailing the circumstance that blighted my fair prospects for ever, and left me 
the miserable nervous creature that I am. 

* About a week before my ordination, and after I had passed the usual ex- 
amination before the bishop’s chaplain, | proposed to my betrothed to visit some 
hills in the neighbourhood, which were much resorted to by picnic parties on 
account of the picturesqueness of the scenery ia the vicinity and the extent of 
the views from their summits. 

‘«Tt was a fine day inthe month of May, indeed the sky was cloudless and 
and the sun’s rays more scorching than they generally are at that early season 
of the year. I walked by the side of Lucy, who was riding on a pony that | 
had purchased for her, the ascent of the hills I found exceedingly fatiguing, and 
was really wearied when I reached the top. 

‘I had sent James on before us with a basket of refreshments with which he 
was to await our arrival ina small circtlar stone building, which the lord of the 
manor had kindly erected for the use of the numerous parties that visited the 
hills, 

‘“‘ After resting a while, and refreshing ourselves, we left the pony in charge 
of James, and proceeded to the different points whence the finest prospects 
could be obtained: So entire'y were we occupied in gazing and expressing 
our sentiments upon the loveliness of nature around us, that we did not notice 
the extraordinary change that had taken place in the appearance of the sky, 
until reminded ef it by James, who brought the pony, and begged of Lucy to 
mount and ride back to the round house as quickly as possible, as he 
dreaded the approach of a storm. She mounted, and we ran by her side, but 
before we could reach our place of shelter, a few large drops of rain, and 
: rumbling of distant thunder, proved that my servant’s prognostics were 
right. 

“The heavens seemed to be covered with adark gray curtain, except in two 
spots, which appeared nearly black, and from each of these, which seemed 
hurrying on to meet as enemies in dread encounter—frequent flashes of what 
is termed summer lightning, gleamed. As soon asI had placed Lucy within 
the building, I could not resist the desire I felt to view the extraordinary look 
of these two hostile clouds. [ placed myself. in spite of the warnings of James 
and Lucy, under the projecting eaves of the roof, which was formed of some 
metalhe substance. On, on came the dark masses, looking darker as they 
neared each other. At last they met, and one of the most awful flashes of 
lightning [ had ever witnessed, ensued, followed by a clap of thunder, such 
as one seldom hears in this climate. A second and a third followed in rapid 
succession, and ere I could reach the door of the building, a fourth flash felled 
me to the ground, where I lay stunned, and recovered only to see James stand- 
ing over the lifeless bodies of Lucy and the horse. The house was roofless— 


the lightaing had melted the metal, and rent the walls asunder. 
* * * 


* * 


What ensued for some weeks I know not. James must explain all to you. 
When [ was restored—partially at least—to health, I resolved to leave my 
kind friend, the rector, and the scene of my frustrated happiness. He was 
much burt at my leaving him in his bereavement, but I cou/d not stay—I 
should have gone mad if I haddone so. Fortunately I saw an advertisement 
in the paper »f a title to be obtained at Trevenny, in Cornwall, which I re olv- 
ed toaccept. I went down with James, and after an interview with Mesers. 
Nibson and Inkspot, accepted their terms—niggardly as they were—and set- 
tled down as curate in a part of the island, where nothing could remind me of 
my lost happiness. 

“And now, Bursar, farewell! should this ever meet your eye, preserve a 
friendly remembrance of your old friend, Sam Smyth.” 


PRINCE ALBERT. 


There is a good deal of misconception on the part of the unlearned public as 
to the particular position of his Serene Highness as consort of the Queen reg- 
nant of England. There is a very curious anomaly in this respect in compar- 
ing the positions of a Queen-consort and the Queen’s consort. The Queen- 
consort is the first subject of the King. ‘I'ne Queen's consort has no rauk 
whatever as such. The Queen-consort has by common law many high immu- 
nities and valuable privileges. The Queen’s consort has none. Whatever 
rank and privilege the Queen’s consort may attain must be from the grace and 
favour of his Illustrious consort, and it may naturally be supposed that such 
marks of her Majesty’s affection will be neither few nor unimportant. 

His Serene Highness will in the first place have the title of Royal High- 
ness conferred upon him. This will give him rank in all state ceremonials im- 
mediately after his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, but confer no po- 
litical power or rank, ard it is not likely that his Serene ighness will be crea- 
ted a Peer of Parliament. The Prince’s real position will be that of a Prince 
of the blood, before created a Peer of Parliament, as the late Duke of York, 
whose title was previously Bishop of Osnaburg, and King William the Fourth, 
who was only Prince William Henry. The Prince will successively be created 
a Knight of the Garter, a General and Field-Marshal in the army, and, after 
his appointment to military rank, a Knight Commander of the Bath. 

The pecuniary settlement upon the Illustrious Prince will of course depend 
on the liberality of Parliament. In this respect his Serene Highness will be 
particularly fortunate, for the Ministry, anxious to gratify their Royal Mistress, 
will propose liberally, and the present opposition is never stingy on these oc- 
casions. We have reason to believe that the proposed settlement upon his 
Serene Highness will be 100,000/. per annum during her Majesty’s life ; if is- 
sue from the marriage the same sum afterwards, but if the marriage be witheut 
issue, the settlement to be reduced to 50,000/ perannum. A fit out will be 

\ also granted,—a demesne in the country purchased for his Highness (in the 
event of his surviving ber Majesty), as well as a town residence. It is proba- 
ble that an arrangement will be made with the King of the Belgians for Clare- 
mont. The first Rangership ofa Royal demesne which falls vacant will no 
doubt be conferred upon his Highness, which will entitle him to apartments in 
a Royal residence for life. 

In the case of tle death of her Majesty without issue by the marriage, al! 
connection of his Royal Highness with the Royalty of England ceases "No 
member of his family acquires by the marriage any claim, under circumstances, 
to the throne of these kingdoms ; in fact, as regards his marriage with the 
Queen, his Highness is completely an isolated being, the Constitution not re- 
—s any part of his family but himself. 

ut, although his Serene Highness will obtain no constitutional authority in 
the British monarchy, yet he must inevitably possess a natural influence, which 

0 theoretical principle of the Constitution can get rid of. Her Majesty will 

ndoubtedly be bound to follow the advice of her constitutional advisers as a 

neral rule, but, in all cases in which such differences of opinion occur in the 

binet as tend to break it up, and the decision must rest with the Sovereign, 
© can she consult as to the course to be pursued with so much Propriety as 

e father of the Heir Apparent to the throne? Who can have greater in- 
terest in the welfare of the nation than the father of its future Sovereign! 











GENEALOGY OF PRINCE ALBERT. 


The following genealogical table, derived from the first velume of The Royal 
Register, will show the connexion which exists between our Sovereign and her 
intended consort. 

SAXE-COBURG GOTHA. 
RELicion—-PkoTESTANT. 
REIGNING DUKE. 

Ernest, born January 2, 1784, succeeded his father Francis, Duke of Saxe- 
Saalfield Coburg, on December 9, 1806, in that duchy, created by the second 
convention of Paris, Prince Lichtenburg, and by the convention of November 
12, 1826, Duke of Saxe-Coburg Gotha. His Highness married July 31, 1817, 
Louisa, daughter of Augustus, Duke of Saxe-Gotha Altenburg (from whom he 
is separated), and has issue— 

Ercest, hereditary prince, borne June 21, 1818. 

ALBERT, born August 26, 1819. 

BROTHERS AND SISTERS OF THE DUKE. 

Ferdinand George, born March 28, 1785, lieutenant. field-marshal in the Aus- 
trian service, and propriétaire of the 8th regiment of hussars; married January 
2, 1816, Maria, daughter of Prince Francis Joseph, of Kohary, bora July 2, 
1797, and has issue— 

Ferdinand, born October 29, 1816; married to the Queen of Portugal. 

Augustus, burn June 13, 1818. 

Leopold, born January 31, 1824. 

Victoria, born February 14, 1822. 

Leopold George, born December 16, 1790; espoused May 2, 1816, Her Royal 
Highness Princess Charlotte of Wales, only daughter of His Majesty, King 
George IV. of Great Britain and Ireland. Tue lamented princess died Novem- 
ber 6, 1817.—King of the Belgians. 

Sophia Frederica, born August 19, 1778; married February 22, 1804, to 
Count Emanuel de Mensdorf, chamberlain to the emperor, major-general in the 
Austrian service, and governor of tbe fortress of Mentz. 

Juliana Henrietta, born Sep\ember 23, 1781; married February 26, 1796, to 
the Grand Duke Constantine of Russia, trom whom Her Highness was separa- 
ted, April 2, 1820. 

Victoria Maria Louisa, born August 17, 1786; married December 21, 1803, 
to Enrich Charles, Prince of Leiningen, by whom (who died July 4, 1814) she 
has issue. 

Charles Frederick, born September 15, 1804, present Prince Leiningen ; 
married February 13, 1829, Maria, daughter of the late Count Maximi- 
lian of Klebelsberg. 

Anne Feodvrowna, born December 7, 1807; married February 8, 1828,to 
Ernest Christian Charles, present Prince of Hoheniohe-Langenburg. 

Her Highness espoused, second'y, July 11, 1818, His Royal Highness Ed- 
ward, Duke of Kent, fourth son of King George III. of Great Britain; by 
whom (who died January 23, 1820) she has an only child, 


QUEEN ALEXANDRINA VICTORIA, 
Bore May 24, 1819. 
MOTHER OF THE DUKE. 

Duchess-dowager Augusta Caroline, daughter of Henry XXIV., Prince of 
Reuss Ebersdorf, born January 19, 1757; married June 13, 1777. 

Prince Ferdinand George has embraced the Roman Catholic religion, and all 
His Highness’s children have been brought up in that faith, but the elder branch 
of his illustrious House has continued faithfully attached to Protestantism from 
the time of the Reformation. 

In an empire like England it is impossible, as it would be unfortunate if it 
were possible, that upon all great political questions there should not exist great 
differences of opinion; for it is most essential to the well-being and safety of 
the Constitution, that public measures and public men should be subjected to 
the judgment and criticisms of all parties; but in a matter like that of which 
we now venture to speak, the PEOPLE can entertain but onegeneral feeling, one 
universal hope for the welfare and happiness of Her, who, let what party may 
prevail, or what polities predominate, is Monarcn of us all. 

Those who were present, describe the manner in which Her Masesty made 
the important communication, we have just given, to the council, as most im- 
pressive and interesting. The emotion natural to a highly-born, and highly- 
educated young lady upon such au occasion and under such circumstances,was 
subdued by a sense of the great duty she had to perform ; and although it was 
impossible for her entirely to conceal the workings of her feminine feelings du- 
ring the delivery of the address, her manner was characterized by a calmness 
which rivetted the attention, and a mild dignity which commanded the respect 


particular occasion, Her Masesty was surrounded. 


That every domestic happiuess may attend Her Maysesry, and that the hap- | 
the 


piness and prosperity of the country may be proportionably increased by 
approaching nuptials of the QvueEN with Prince Apert, we humbly and sin- 
cerely hope and trust. 
is geverally supposed, or has been publicly stated. Let it happen when it may, 
our QvueEN wiil be followed to the altar by the prayers and best wishes of her 
inherently loyal and affectionate PEOPLE. 


A JOURNEY TO THE RUINS OF ASHKELON. 
BY C. G. ADDISON ESQ, OF THE INNER TEMPLE, 
The plain of Sharon—Ruined village—Ramleh—Spanish monks—Jaffa—Fruit market— 
Arab consul—Arab women. 
‘“« Ashkelon shall be a desolation.”,— ZerHantan. 
‘‘Once it was the busiest haunt, 
Whither, as to a common centre, flocked 
Strangers, and ships, end merchandise : 
Once peace and freedom blest 
The cultivated plain.” 





NovemBer 28.—We left Jerusalem at noon for Ramleh, the ancient Rama of | 


Ephraim, and the Arimathea of the New Testament, seven hours distant. On 
our way through the solitary and deserted streets of the holy city we encoun- 
tered my old friend and fellow pilgrim the Greek Pappas ; he was toiling along 
the rugged pathway, accompanied by two other way-worn pilgrims, to offer up 
his his prayers at the church of the holy sepulchre. The old man attends 


there every morning with other wanderers from far distant lands, and is gene- | state. 





not even the barking of a dog could be heard. I spurred on my horse over 
the grass along the side of tle undulating hill, when I was startled by the long 

yelping, lengthened how! of a jackal, not unlike the querulous cry of a child, 
which suddenly burst forth from the spot. I shouted to the guide, who rode 
up and informed me that the village was entirely deserted and gone to ruin; he 
said that the inhabitants had been impoverished by the heavy contributions laid 
upon them, and the population thinned by some large draughts made among 
the people forthe army. A few years ago every strong able-bodied male in 
the place was carried off into Egypt; others deserted from the spot to the 
mountains, through fear; the remaining inhabitants quickly dwindied away, 
and now, my guide informs me, uot one living soul is to be found on the spot ! 
I rode through a gap in the wall, and proceeded onward amid dilapidated and 
roofless tenemevts, now tenanted by night owls and beasts of prey. Irregular 
massess of roined masonry reflected the pale moonbeams, and the lights and 
shadows thrown by the desolate structures acruss the solitary eminence pro- 
duced a most striking and romantic effect. 

At seven o’clock we entered a road bordered on either side by tall hedges 
of the Indian fig, and rode between gardens, above the foliage of which rose 
some tall slender palm-trees. In a few minutes we entered Ramleh, and pass- 
ed betweeu numerous scattered houses, through several dark streets, and then 
halted before a low door in a lofty, gloomy wall, which was pronounced tobe 
the entrance to the Latin convent Some thundering knecks brought a porter, 
who, after a long parley through a little grated hole which he opened in the 
door,admitted us. We passed duwn a long gloomy cloister, and I was ushered 
into the apartment of the superior, where some Spanish monks, the dirtiest and 
tnost ill-favoured of that class I had ever seen, shortly made their appearance, 
They paid me a profusion of compliments, aud asked all soris of questions 
about my journey ; but feeling very hungry, I cut short their numerous inqui- 
ries by requesting them to aliow my servant to make use of their kitchen to 
cook me some meat he had brought with him from Jerusalem. This they 
would by no means permit, but informed me, in a pompous manner, and with 
great solemnity, that their own servants would prepare for me every thing that 
the convent afforded ; and they spoke in so confident and lofty a tone of the re- 
sources of their establishment, that I was comforted with the expectation of a 
very magnificent repast. 

1 waited for more than an hour, faint and weary, when, in answer to my 
earnest application for something to eat, a little bell was rung, and a red-faced 
man, ina dirty white apron, withakey in one hand and a raw radish in the 
other, made his appearance; and half a dozen monks rising in great majesty, 
and requesting me to follow them, proceeded, with the man in the white apron 
at their head, to the refectory, where they placed themselves round a long oak 
table in great state, and, without intending to eat themselves, they presided 
with vast ceremony over the dinver which the red-faced man in the white apron 
quickly produced from the adjoining kitchen ‘This consisted of some cold 
stewed fish, seasoned with garlick, musty cheese, roasted chesnuts, dirty, grit- 
ty, unleavened bread, and detestable sour wine! Hungry, and in ill-hu- 
mour, I retired to rest in a gloomy, close room, furnished with a dirty, mise- 
rable couch, swarming with fleas. Had I encamped under a tree, or gone 
toan Arab hut, I should have been my own master, and have fared respecta- 
bly. 

Nov. 29.—I was called at an early hour in the morning by a tall grim-visag- 
ed monk, who showed me a dreadful scar in his throat, left by a bubo that 
broke out under his chin when he had the plague two years ago, and thus saved 
his life. The plague, he tells me, was then very bad in Ramleh; it got into 
the convent, and carried off very nearly half the brotherhood in the short space 
of one month! 

Before I had dressed myself, I found that there was a dreadful disturbance 
anong the establishment, in consequence of the orders I had just given my 
servant concerning breskfast. The red faced man, having resisted the en- 
trance of Evangela into the kitchen, had been pushed or handled by him in 
such a way that his dignity had been grievously wounded ; a furious quarrel 
had taken place, and all the monks were assembled in the cloister preparing 
to avenge the insult to their cook. I was drawn to the spot by loud shouts 
and screams of “ Grecisco cismatico,”’ ‘* schismatic G:eek,’’ which were echo- 
ed and re-echoed from the cloisters until the walls rang with the tamult.— 
There was the red-visazed cook, armed with some culinary utensil, in a war- 





| about like a dagger. 


like attitude, and Padre Pedro, with an enormous key, which he was flourishing 
They ail rushed at me, explaining the nature of the of- 
fence. A great altercation ensued, and the scene ended by Evangela’s getting 
quiet possession of the kitchen through the fear of the monks that the customa- 


| ry gratuity to the convent at the departure of a guest would be diminished if 


It is said that the marriage will take place earlier than | 


| 


| 


| they held out. 
and veneration of the assembiage of great and good men by whom, upon that | y 


Within the precints of this building, the holy fathers pretend to show part 
| of the house of that Joseph, who, having begged the body of Jesus from Pilate, 

“took it dowu from the cross, wrapped !t in linen cloth, and laid it in his own 
| new sevulchre.”’ Itis to be seen within a small chapel, which, they say, has 
| been erected over the site of the dwelling ! 

This convent, it appears, was founded by Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, 
on the supposed site of the house of Nicodemus, for the reception of the chris- 
tian pilgrims on their wey to the holy city. It is called Sion House, and be- 
longs to the Latin monastery at Jerusalem. 

Before breakfast I took a short stroll through Ramleh. There is a Greek 
and Armenian convent in the place, in addition to the Latin convent, aud some 
ancient Greek christian churches, now converted into mosques. The chief 
mosque was an ancient church; it possesses a lofty tower in a good state of 
preservation, and near it is a shapeless building, supported by pillars, said to 
be the remains of an ancient monastery. Ona lofty eminence to the north- 
east of Ramleh is an old tower, part of a convent once dedicated to the forty 
martyrs who suffered death for their faith at Sebaste. It was ascended by a 
fiight of one hundred and twenty-five stone steps, and commanded a fine pros- 
pect over the flat plain of Sharon. 

Some rich gardens extend around the village. The tall palm gives them a 
striking or:ental character, and the golden orange and the lemon are to be seen 
overshadowing luxuriant beds of vegetables. The place itself, however, has a 
very forlorn and sombre aspect. Ruined courtyards overgrown with rank 
thistles and weeds, and the mere crumbling shells of large dwellings, which 
were once inhabited, but are now the resort only of scorpions and lizards, 
plainly manifest that the town has greatly declined from its previous populous 
Large cemeteries, too, neglected and overgrown with thistles, meet 


| 





rally tobe seen forming one of a venerable group in loose robes and with snow- | the eye in various directions, 


white beards, bending and kissing the dust before some one of the numerous 
altars which adorn the sacred building. 

“Yet midst her towering fanes in ruin laid, 

The pilgrim saint his murmuring vespers paid : 

’T was his to climb the tufted rocks, and rove 

The chequer'd twilight of the olive grove ; 

’Twas his to bend beneath the sacred gloom, 

And wear with many a kiss Messiah’s tomb.” 


We rode out of the Bab el Scham, and bidding adieu to the holy city, we 
struck across the rocky country in a westerly direction. The sky was perfect- 
ly clear, and the temperature most delightful. 

About two hours after leaving Jerusalem we descended into a winding ra 
vine, and halted at a well, where a party of travellers, mounted on mules, were | 
resting to refresh themselves. A shepherd was driving a few goats along a 
mountain-pass, and we were pleased with the unsual congregation of human | 
beings. The surrounding landscape now became clothed in more pleasing 
garb ; the bare, arid, treeless country gave way to rocks and dells, covered 
with dwarf-shrubs ; and the green grass, plants, and flowers, with numerous 
crocuses in full blossom, presented a delightful appearance. We descended a 
steep precipitous path among the mountains, and followed a winding stony 
bridle-track by the edge of a mountain torrent; sometimes we ascended the 
bare rocks, by the holes worn into them with the iron-shod hoofs of horses that 
had trodden the same track for centuries. Here and there the precipitous 
craggy eminences receded, and left a little sequestered spot, carpeted with 
greensward, watered by the small murmuring mountain-rivulet, and sometimes 
overshadowed with a few walnut-trees. 

Four hours and a half after leaving Jerusalem, and just as the sun was set- 
ting, we descended the last of the mountains, and leaving “ the hill country of 
Judea,” we advanced into the large flat plain, “the plain of Sharon,” which 
extends on every side towards the sea-coast, possessing 4 fine and fertile soil, 
in a state of neglect. It is everywhere deserted and uncultivated, and over- 
run with thistles and weeds We followed a small winding path through the 
burnt-up rank vegetation, amid whose dead and rotting stalks might be seen the 
Vigorous green plants of the coming year struggling into life. As we journey- 
ed across the wild and dusky heath, we were wrapped in admiration at the 
beauty of the heavens ; the sun had set but afew minutes,and the sky above the 
western horizon was flushed with golden, purple, and crimson colours beautiful- 
ly blended together. An extraordinary stillness reigned around, but this was 
occasionally disturbed by the monotonous chirping of the cricket, or the whist- 
ling of the transient breeze as it swept along over the dry grass. Sometimes, 
however, the shrill melancholy cry of the jackal broke upon the ear, and 
a prolonged from hill to hill until it at length died away ia the distant soli- 
tude. 

The daylight very shortly entirely disappeared, and we continued across the 
solitary plain, guided by the light of the moon. In about an hour we came in 
sight of what appeared to be a village on an eminence. A little to the left of 
the road, houses could be seen in moonlight, and a line of wall, apparently 
erected for defence. Silence and solitude, however, brooded over the spot, and 





On returning to the Latin convent, I found that the ill-humour subsisting be- 
tween the monks and my servant had not subsided. The worthy fathers di- 
lated with great bitterness upom the errors and heresies of the Greek chureh, 
and spoke warmly and feesingly upon the danger of having anything to do with 
** schismatic Greeks.” 

On quitting the convent I tendered the customary gratuity, notwithstanding 
the wretched entertainment that had been afforded me, when, to my utter as- 
tonishment, the monk, looking at the money which he held in the palm of his 
hand, remarked, ‘* We want another dollar.” 

“* Vayd usted con Dios,” quoth I, ‘God be with you;” and taking up my 
hat, I walked out, and mounted my horse. 





| rui 
| ing that it had been erected by Saif el Din, Sultan of Egypt. 


It was about eight o'clock in the morning, and leaving the silent and solitary 
streets, we took the road to Jaffa We passed a solitary minaret, part of a 

ined mosque, on the lower part of which was an Arabic inscription, import- 
Immediately 
after leaving the village we left all traces of cultivation, and continued onward 
through the same rich desert plain covered with dead thistles and tangled 
weeds. It was a lovely morning, and some larks, hovering high in air, were 
singing merrily as we traversed the solitary country. We met a few poor 
Arabs who were driving some dromedaries home from pasture, and a herd 
of goats was trotting along the winding pathway, jingling a number of little 
belis suspended from their necks. ; j 

In a short time we reached a well by the road-side, and halted by the ruins of 
a mosque. It was the spot spoken of by the monks, as the place where Joseph 
and the Virgin rested and refreshed themselves during their flight into Egypt. 
It is consequently a place visited by all pious christian pilgrims, and held in 
the greatest reverence by the whole fraternity. 

After we had travelled for about two hours and a half across the solitary 
plain, we were delighted with the prospect of some houses, scattered along the 
summit of a distant eminence, to which our muleteer pointed, and shouted 
Yaffa, Yaffa! We saw nothing of the sea, but rode on to some green trees 
which shortly appeared in our front : 

As we approached the suburbs of the place, the line of green foliage and the 
wavy palm trees surrounding the town, presented a grateful and most refresh- 
ing appearance. We entered a broad sandy road, bordered on either side by 
enormous hedges of the prickly cactus, which enclose beautiful gardens, filled 
with orange and lemon trees ; these were loaded with golden fruit, and above 
them some tall palms,* spread their feathery tops, while the pomegranates ex- 
tended their denser foliage over beds of water-melons and vegetables, which 
were thickly planted in the rich soil below. In front of the walls there was a 
large open green space, on which was held a market of fruit and vegetables. tt 
was a busy and interesting scene ; there were strings of donkeys, recumbent 
dromedaries, fruit-sellers and pediars, boys and girls, women with water-piteh- 





* All Judea and Idumea were anciently celebrated fer their palm trees. 
‘Primus Idumaas referam tibi, Mantua, palmas.” 
Vine. Grorea. ili. 19: 


“ \ Imetis pinguibus.” 
Praferat Herodis palmetis ping Hop. Eris: ii. 104- 
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ers from the fountain below, and groups of Arabs anata, their pipes, all con- 
gregated together in strange and picturesque groups. erode through the 
e@sowds to the gate, just before which I observed several columns of gray granite 
lying prostrate on the sand. 

After passing through a low stone archway, guarded by Egyptian soldiers, I 
proceeded with a guide, through narrew streets and filthy bazaars, constantly 
ascending and descending over a rough pavement, to the house of the British 
Consu!-general’s agent, who is styled “his Britannic Majesty's Consul,”—an 
Arab, who cannot speak oue word of the language of the nation whose interest 
he is supposed to represent. 

We ascended a narrow staircase to the first terrace of the house, on which 
the apartments of the family opened. At the end of it there was a species 
of gallery, or small verandah, partly covered round with latices and trellice 
ph. Here I surprised two young handsome looking women in an elegant 
state of dishabille. They were without veils and without shoes, and they fled 
with the greatest precipitation into the inmost recesses of the mansion. 

The view from this terrace was quite enchanting ; the blue expanse of sea, 
ruffied by the light morning breeze, and sparkling inthe sunbeams, was suddenly 
spread out before me. It was the first time I had seen the sea, excepting at a 
distance, since leaving Beirout, and it naturally excited a host of pleasurable 
recollections. The waves surged and murmured on the beach below, and the 
morning gale brought with it that delicious freshness and peculiar fragrance, so 
characteristic of the sea-coast, and so delightful after the hot, dusty plains of 
this land of sorrow and desolation. To an Englishman in a foreign land, the 
sight of the sea is always cheering; he welcomes it a3 an old friend, for it is 
associated with the memory of his distant home and his sea-girt isle, and forms 
a sort of connecting link between him and the happy land he has left. The 
waves beating on the shore, the vessels with their white sails sweeping over 
the bosom of the wa'ers, and the breeze streaking the coast with sparkling lines 
of foam, all remind him of his departure from his native country, and naturally 
connect themse!ves with his return. 

I was shown into a room opposite to the one in which I had seen the fair la- 
dies ; a bowl of rose-coloured sherbet was handed in, a pipe was offered me, 
and I was requested to wait until the consul, who was absent at his counting- 
house in the town, could be sent for. 

There is great cheerfulness in the dazzling brilliancy of the landscape in 
southern latitudes, so different from the all-pervading gloom, and the dull mo- 
notony of colouring, so generally diffused over our greener and more richly 
wooded landscapes in England. Here, when the north wind blows, the air is 
wonderfully clear, the sea and sky are of the deepest, the most beautiful indigo 
blue, and the tints on the distant mountains, and over the wide plains, are fas- 
cinatingly beautiful. 

The great charm of southern scenery consists in the varied and brilliant tints 
which are spread over the landscape. We look in vain for the richly wooded 
glades, and the majestic trees, which form so dastinguishing and beautiful a fea- 
ture of English scenery ; neither do we anywhere observe the verdant green 
and the delicious freshness of an English landscape. The scenery ir the north 
of Syria, and along the most beautiful part of the Asiatic shores of the Medi- 
terranean, is of a different and perhaps of a more exalted character. The eye 
generally rests on a bold back-ground of mountains, tinged with light shades of 
blue and purple, varying according to the disposition and distance of the emi- 
nences. The dusky colour or the plains is sometimes relieved by the bright 
green of luxuriant foliage contrasted with the intensely blue waters of the sea, 
or of a lake, or with white buildings and picturesque minarets, canopied by a 
cloudless sky, who-e sparkling transparency can scarcely be imagined by those 
who have witnessed only the pale watery skies of England. The clearness of 
the atmosphere, and the blaze of light thrown around, render the most distant 
objects —s distinct, and vastly multiply the features of the landscape. 
The various indentations and projections of distant mountains are shown forth 
with great clearness, and the various peaks and waving lines formed by the 
lofty ridges of rock, and by the bo!d irregular eminences, present an aspect of 
great beauty and elegance. 

There is an elasticity too, and a lightness in the air which have a great effect 
upon the spirits. No cold gray vapours, nor no unbroken leaden-looking cano- 
py of gloomy motionless clouds, cast a sombre and unvarying hue over the 
landscape ; every object has a sparkling, glittering appearance ; the dazzling 
sunbeam is everywhere reflected from tower and rock, wood and water; all is 
cheerful, and the whole face of nature wears a gay and smiling aspect. When 
the wintry winds and the rains do come, the dense black clouds are then dri- 
ven, in detached, irregular and ragged mazses, across the sky, and between 
them the sunbeams gleam at frequent intervals, lighting up patches of the 
landscape ; but when the rain, which generally descends in one universal de- 
luge, ceases, the sky clears, the sun shines, and the country is not visited with 
those dreadful days of mizzling rain, or with that dull, monotonous, unbroken 
canopy of cloud, which we so often witness in England. 

The Arab consular agent shortly made his appearance, and politely satisfied 
my various inquiries respecting the state of the plague in Egypt, and the best 
mode of getting across the desert to Cairo. Several Arabs from the town paid 
me a visit, in order to gratify their curiosity ; and an individual, styling himself 
the consul’s interpreter, sat enthroned in great dignity on a cushion in the cen- 
tre of the room. 

Accompanied by a guide, I vicited several merchants’ warehouses,and a house 
affirmed by the Christians to be the identical one in which Peter restored Ta- 
bitha to life. On the sands, but within the walls of the town, are two delicious 
springs of fresh water, which bubble up close to the salt sea. The adjoining 
rocks are those to which Andromeda is fabled to have been chained and expo- 
sed to the sea monster.* 

“Tllic immeritam materne pendere lingue 
Andromedam penas immitis jusserat Ammon.” 
Ovip Mer. 

On returning to the house, I found two handsomely dressed women on the 
terrace, playing with a child, which had a velvet cap on its head, and a string 
of gold coins, bound round the forehead. One of the women was very young, 
very fair, and very pretty. Her long black hair and graceful Oriental dress 
gave her a most fascinating appearance. The flowing robe, the voluminous 
trousers, and the easy fitting garments, set off the figure to wonderful advan- 
tage, and possess a vast superiority over the tight, laced-up dresses of our Eu- 
ropean ladies. (Yo be Continued.) 





* Joppa Phenicum antiquior terrarum inundatione, ut ferunt. Insidet colli prajacente 
ag in quo vinculorum Andromed# vestigia ostendunt.”—Puiiny, Nat. Hist. lib. v. 
c. 13. 





CANADA—PROTEST AGAINST THE UNION. 


Legislative Couneil, Dec. 14, 1839. 

Tne following protests were entered on the Journals, against the Resolutions 
on the re-Union of the Provinces, adopted yesterday : 

Disse@nTiENT. 

1. Because the moving causes of the division of the Province of Quebec into 
the Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada remain at this day unimpaired and 
in full force and virtue. 

2. Because no sufficient grounds now exist for a re-union of these Provinces ; 
but on the reverse the soundest policy dictates that two people so dissimilar in 
every respect, although subjects of the same sovereign, should be under dis- 
tinct forms of government. 

3. Because in the above named resolutions the conditions and stipulations 
upon which a re-union is sought, are insufficient to ensure a majority in the uni- 
ted Legislature of members disposed to maintain the connection now so happily 
subsisting between Great Britain and her North American possessions; but on 
the reverse every safeguard being withdrawn, and every check removed, no ob- 
stacle exists to the return of a majority of members intensely bent upon sever- 
ing that connection. 

4. Because rebels have no claim to an equality of political rights with her 
Majesty’s loyal and devoted subjects; and the establishment of that equality 
must have the inevitable effect of emboldening the former in their treason, and 
of disheartening the latter in their brave and patriotic endeavours to suppress 
that treason. 

5. Because the above named resolutions make as stipulations that we the 
united Legislature, (if the experiment of re-union be unhappily tried,) mem- 
bers of the Legislative Council and House of Assembly, should possess proper 
and sufficient qualifications in respect of property and education ; that electors 
in counties should hold their lands in free aud common soccage ; that the En- 
glish language should alone be spoken and used in the Halls of the Legislature, 
in the Cour:s of Law and Equity, and in all public documents and proceedings ; 
that the British portion of the inhabitants of Lower Canada should by a new 
division of that Province into counties, be effectually represented ; that the 
place of meeting of the Legislature of a British Colony should never be liable 
to the intrusion of a French mob, by being within the present limits of Lower 
Cenada. 

6 Because in relying upon the wisdom and justice of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for devising the Getails of the plan of re-wuion (although it is not pre- 
tended but that wisdom and justice should lend their aid in filling up the details, 

yet jhe experience of past years having shewn to a demonstration that Her 
Majesty's present advisers possess neither the one atiribute nor the other) it is 





Canada of a separate Legislature, an appeal to them by a dissolution of the 
present House of Assembly is no more than their rightful due. 

9. Because the measure of the re-union is not the only one by which the 
evils that exist may be remedied, but that by the annexatien of the Island of 
Montreal to the Province of Upper Canada, the chief cause of financial em- 
barrassment to these Provinces could be removed, and thus the only advantage 
of an union with Lower Canada would be obtained in another way more con 
genial to the wishes of the people of the Upper Province. - 

J. ELMSLEY. 


DissENTIENT. 

1. Because such a union places the Protestant population of both the Cana- 
das under a Legislature virtually Roman Catholics, and with an injurious, un- 
just and unconstitutional distinction,viz. that while the rights and temporalities 
of the Chureh of Rome are secured by law against all attempts from local au- 
thority, those of the Church of England are continually liable to be interfered 
with by the United Legislature. 

2. Because should a re-union be entertained as a measure which may at 
some future time be thought desirable, many steps of preparation are abso- 
lutely necessary to give it even a chance of salutary operation. Among others, 
Ist. the settlement of the Clergy Reserves, which has so long distracted this 
Province ; 2d. the introduction of the English Language into the Courts of 
Justice and into the Legislature after a reasonable interval ; for till English be 
made the prevailing language, Lower Canada can never become a British Co- 
lony, nor will such language ever be cultivated till it is the interest of individu- 
als to learn it; 3d. the laws of England should be introduced, and British in- 
stitutions encouraged. By the adoption of such measures Lower Canada 
might gradually become a British Colony, and both Provinces might in time 
so far assimilate as to render their union less difficult and dangerous. 

J. TORONTO. 
DissEnTIENT. 

1. Because we consider that the Union of this Province with Lower Canada 
will expose us to great inconveniences and to coasequences most ruinous to the 
peace and welfare of this province, and destructive of the connection of both 
with the parent state. 

2. Because this Province is quite as large as can be effectually and conve- 
niently ruled by one Executive. United with Lower Canada there would be a 
settled country of 1100-miles, which for nearly half the year can only be tra- 
versed by land. 

The opposite territory in the United States along the same extent of 
frontier, being divided into six states, having each an independent Government. 

3. Because by assenting to the union upon the termsalone submitted to this 
House, we shal be exposed to legislate in a language unknown to most of us ; 
while the public documents may be keptin the same language. 

4. Because the Seat of Government may be placed at a ruinous distance 
from the Western extremity of the Province, and where the ordinary language 
spoken is different from our own. 

5. Because unlimited power is given to interfere with, alter, modify and 
change, in such manner as may be thought expedient, without reference to 
the people of this country, that constitution of the province established by 
the 31st George III. chapter 31, and which has heretofore been our pride and 
boast. 

6. Because by the stipulation of an equal representation, apparently unjust 
to Lower Canada,great injustice is inflicted upon this Province. By this provi- 
sion the growing population of Upper Canada, which must increase in a ratio 
much greater than that of Lower Canada, from its advantages in soil and cli- 
mate, will, for all time to come, be confined to the same representation ; while 
the temporary advantage it professes to hold out is merely delusive. 

The disaffected portion of Lower Canada, united with the same description 
of subjects in this Province, willinevitably give to the united Assembly a ma- 
jority inimical to British feeling and British mterests ; and we shall soon see 
re-enacted the scenes of 1836 in the Lower Canada Legislature. 

7. Because the Union is not the only measure calculated to afford relief to 
the financial embarrassments of this Province, upon which the necessity of the 
measure is based, so far as respects Upper Canada. 

The annexation of the Island of Montreal to Upper Canada—a measure most 
ardently sought for some few years since by the British population of Lower 
Canada, and only abandoned when they contemplated a more géneral connec. 
tion—would at once enable us to provide for the discharge of our debts and 
the completion of our public improvements ; or the imposition of an additional 
—_ on imports at Quebec, by the Imperial Parliament, would have the like 
effect. 

8. Because in our opinion the Union is fraught with danger proved by the 
fact that the French Canadian leaders and the disaffected in Upper Canada alike 
support the measure to which they have heretofore been inimical. 

(Signed) P. VANKOUGHNET. 
J. S. MACAULAY. 


W. ALLAN, 
ALEX McDONELL, 
GEO. CROOKSHANK. 


—_——EE 
NORTHEASTERN BOUNDARY. 

(From Governor Fairfield’s Message to tne Legislature of Maine.) 

The views which I have presented in this communication upon the subject 
of the boundary, were those entertained independently of what is now an as- 
certained fact, to wit: that our territory is actually invaded, and of course are 
te be modified by that circumstance. Official information of that fact was re- 
ce'ved by me a few days since, while on my way to this place, in a reply of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of New Brunswick to a letter of inquiry 
adéressed to him by myself in relation te this subject. It is admitted that one 
or two companies of British troops have been stationed at Temiscouta Lake, 
but it is alleged by the Lieutenant Governor to have been done, not by his own 


For the 3d, 4th and 5th reasons only, 





erders, but by the authorities of Lower Canada. This movement, I cannot 
but regard, under whatever branch of British authority, or on whatever pre- 
tence, it may have been made, not only as a violation of the spirit of the ar- 
rangement agreed upon in March last, but as clearly an invasion of our territo- 
ry. Under these circumstances I deemed it to be my duty immeiiately to com. 
municate the facts to the President of the United States, with other, theugh 
less official, information received of the building of barracks by the British 
government on both sides of the St. Johns, near the mouth of Madawaska riv- 
er, which I did, calling officially for that action on the part of the general gov- 
ernment which the case required and the Constitution and laws of the United 
States clearly enjoined. -A copy of the communication to the President, and 
of the correspondence between the Lieut. Governor of New Brunswick and 
myself, is herewith laid before you. 

[The following are the Documents above referred to. ] 

[Copy.] 
Executive DEPARTMENT, 
Saco, Dec. 12, 1839. } 
His Excellency Major-Gen. Sir John Harvey, Lieut. Governor Province of 

New Brunswick. 

Sir: Having seen in the public prints, extracts from some of the Provincial 
papers, stating that two Regiments of British troops had been stationed at Te- 
miscouta Lake, in the disputed territory, I have been induced to enquire of 
your Excellency whether there be any foundation for these reports. A move- 
ment so clearly in violation of the agreement entered into through the media- 
tion of Gen. Scott, I shall not permit myself to believe your Excellency would 
make, without stronger evidence than a newspaper paragraph. 

The extreme sensitiveness of the public mind upon this subject, I trust your 
Excellency will perceive, affords additional reasons for an early explanation. 

I have the honour to be, with high respect, Your Excellency’s obt. serv’t, 

JOHN FAIRFIELD. Gov. of Maine. 


[Copy ] 
Government House, } 
Fredericton, N. B. Dec. 19, 1839. 

Six :—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt, this day, of your Excel- 
lency’s letter of the 12th instant. 

Whatever movements of troops may have taken place on the side of Lower 
Canada, have been made by authority superior to miae—but I apprehend they 
have consisted, not of twe Regiments, but of one or two Companies, [as small 
a detachment as can well be made to so great a distance, consistently with the 
maintenance of a due degree of discipline] for the protection of certain build- 
ings which have been constructed for the better accommodation of Her Ma- 
jesty’s troops, on their march between the Lower and Upper Provinces, and of 
the provisions, stores, and other public property therein deposited. 

A copy of your Excellency’s letter shall be transmitted, by me, to the au- 
thorities in Canada, who, I can assure your Excellency, are as anxious as! am 
that the spirit as well as the letter of the agreement entered into between your 
Excellency and myself, under the mediation of General Scott in March last, 
should be scrupulously observed on our part. 

I have the honour to be, with high re’pt, Your Ec’ly’s most obt. humble svt, 

J. HARVEY, M. Gen. Lt. Gov. of N. B. 
His Excellency, Cov. Fairfield, Saco, State of Maine. 





an act of political suicide, unconditionally to place in the hands of the ignorant Executive DeparTMENt, ; 
tasks sdom, or of the unjust the acts of justice. Augusta, Vee 230, 1839 
7. Because the Province of Upper Canada is quite as large as can be gevern- | His Excellency, M. Van Buren, President of the United Staves 
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extracts from the Provincial papers confirmatory of these reports, I deemed it 
proper to apply directly to the Lieut. Gov. of the Province of N. Brunswick, 
which I did by letter of the 12th instant, to ascertain whether these reports 
were well founded or not. His answer, under date of Dee. 19th, I received 
yesterday, while on my way to this place. My letter and the reply are both 
herewith enclused. It will be perceived that two eompanies of British troops 
have actually been marched into the disputed territory, and stationed at Temis- 
couta Lake, where it is well known extensive barracks had been previously 
erected. This is clearly a violation of the spirit of the arrangement entered 
into between the Lieut. Governor of New Brunswick and myself, in March last, 
though the orders have been issued by the Governor of Lower Canada. I 
submit also, whether the contingency contemplated by the Act of Congress of 
March 3, 1839, has not occurred—whether the facts do not clearly show an 
invasion of the State of Maine, which the Executive Government of the United 
States, ander the directions of the Act aforesaid, as well as under the obliga- 
tions of the Constitution, is bound to repel. 

I may add, that, I am well informed that the British Government is also 
erecting barracks upon both sides of the St. Johns, near the mouth of the Ma- 
dawaska river, and that troops are concentrating at Grand Falls. Under all 
these circumstances, I deem it to be my duty tocall upon the Government of 
the United States for that protection of this State from invasion, guaranteed to 
her in the Constitution. 

With the highest respect, I am, Sir, Your most ob’t servant, 
JOHN FAIRFIELD, Governor of Maine. 


— 
THE ARMY. 

The following correspondence took place be:ween the Horse Guards and 
Colonel Thomas, but we rather suspect some further correspondence remains 
to be produced :— 

Horse Guards, Nov. 8, 1839. 

Sir,—Lord Hill’s attention having been attracted by a report published in 
the accompanying impression of the Timcs newspaper of the 2d inst., of 
speeches made at a meeting denominated ‘‘a Conservative Association,” at 
Ashten-under-Lyne, on Wednesday, the 30th ult., in one of which speeches 
wore particularly, that made hy Mr. Roby, expressions most insulting and dis- 
respectful towards the Queen are stated to have been uttered on that occasion, 
and that in your hearing, as well as in the hearing of other officers now em- 
ployed in the northern district, I have received Lord Hill’s commands to point 
out these expressions to you, and to desire that, on receipt hereof, you acquaint 
me, for his Lordship’s information, whether your heard them, and if you did, 
whether you expressed your disapprobation thereof upon hearing them. 

I am to add, that it is most painful to Lord Hill to know that officers of the 
Army were present on such an occasion; but that his Lordship will refrain 
from passing any opinion onthe case until you shall have furnished such ex- 
planation relative thereto, as you may be prepared to submit for his considera- 
tion. 

The expressions to which this letter alludes are transcribed in red ink in the 
margin. 

You will be pleased to return the newspaper with your answer. 

(signed) J. Macponap, A. G. 
EXTRACTS REFERRED TO. 

“He trusted the Duke and Sir Robert Peel would purge the Court of 
that filth which stunk in the nostrils of all those who did not know virtue 
from vice, purity from impurity, innocence from youth; for vigin innocence 
was banished from the Palace, while vice rioted rampant at the royal board 
(cheers. ]. 

‘“‘ He was sorry to use such words, but they were the words of truth and s0« 
berness. 

“Lady Flora Hastings was dismissed with scorn and obloquy, and fell a sa- 
crifice, whilst a Melbourne and a Headfort (faugh!) basked in the sunshine of 
royal favour [applause]. 

‘* When any one aimed a blow at the epicure administration, down he skulk- 
ed behind the embroidered petticoats and the flounces and furbelows of the la- 
dies of the Court [laughter]. 

Stockport, Nov. 9, 1839. 

Sir,—I have had the honour to receive your letter of yesterday’s date call- 
ing upon me to state, for Lord Hill’s information, whether I heard certain ex- 
pressions, quoted in the margin of that letter, as most insulting and disrespect- 
ful towards the Queen, and purporting to be an extract from a speech made by 
Mr. Roby, at a meeting ‘* denominated” a Conservative Association, at Ashten- 
under- Lyne, on the 30th ult. 

In reply I beg to state, that without pretending to be able to determine, with 
any degree of certainty, the correctness of isolated expressions extracted from 
reports of speechess delivered on the occasion referred to, I can with confi- 
dence assert, that the whole tenor of Mr. Roby’s speech at that dinner breath- 
ed a high spirit of loyalty to the monarchy; and I beg further to add, that as 
no expression uttered by the gentleman conveyed to my mind that the slight- 
est disrespect, much less insult, was offered or intended to the Queen, there 
appeared no ground for the expression of my disapprobation ; and I had flat- 
tered myself, that my long and faithful services of upwards of one-and-forty 
years might have assured Lord Hill that 1 would not have been wanting had 
such an impression been received by me. 

I have to lament that the knowledge of officers having been present on such 
an occasion should be painful to Lord Hill. With reference to myself, I was 
honoured with an invitation as a member of Parliament to meet Sir F. Burdett, 
which I could have no hesitation in accepting. 

The prompt reply demanded has prevented me from having any communica- 
with the other officers, who, I understood, when I met them at the dinner, were 
invited as an acknowledgment, on the part of the neighbouring gentry, of the 
high sense they entertained of their services in support of the magistracy, and 
the protection they afforded to life and property during the Chartist distur- 
bances, and which was conveyed in the most gratifying terms when their health 
was proposed. H. Tuomas, Col. Com. 20th Regiment. 

Stockport, Nov. 16, 1839. 

Sir,—I do myself the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
yesterday’s date, conveying to me Lord Hill’s express desire, that in my an- 
swer to your letier of the 12th inst., I shall confine myself to the simple denial 
or (*dmission) required of me by that communication, omitting the worde— 
“‘ Which, in my opinion is a garbled report of what that gentleman did say in 
his speech at the Ashton dinner.” 

Having. in my letter of the 9th inst. ‘‘ asserted with confidence that the whole 
tenor of Mr. Roby’s speech on the occasion referred to breathed a high spirit 
of loyalty to the monarchy, and that no expression uttered by that gentleman 
conveyed to my mind that the slightest disrespect, much less insult, was of- 
fered or intended to the Queen, and that consequently there appeared no 
grounds for the expression of my disapprobation, which would not have been 
wanting if such an impression had been received by me :” é' 

Having further stated in my letter of 14th instant, “that I did not hear the 
particular expressions on the occasion referred to,” and quoted in the margin 
of your letter of the 8th instant, ‘which, in my opinion, is a garbled report of 
what that gentleman did say in his speech at the Ashton dinner”— 

I now beg to acquaint you, for the information of Lord Hill, that with the 
greatest respect and submission to the Commander-in-Chief, I have Taye 
further to offer in explanation—nothing to retract or omit from what I have al- 
ready stated ; and I stand upon my character as a soldier, and my birthright as 
a gentleman, which I cannot help feeling have been reflected upon by most un- 
merited suspicion. (Signed) H. Tuomas, Col. 

sieut.-Col. commanding the 20th Regt. 
The Adjutant-General, Horse Guards. 
Horse Guards, Nov. 20, 1839. 

Sir,—By Lord Hill’s desire, I have the honour to communicate to you his Lord- 
ship’s sentiments and decision upon a case which has lately occurred in the dis- 
trict under your command, which has occasioned his Lordship the utmost con- 
cern, and of which the following are the facts :— 

On Wednesday, the 30th ult., a meeting, called the ‘‘ Conservative Associa- 

tion, ” was held at Ashton-under-Lyne, at which Colone! Thomas, Major Mac- 
lean, and other officers of the 20h Regiment, as well as Captain Ainslie of the 
Royal Dragoons, were present. 
Ore of the speeches spoken upon that occasion having been reported to have 
contained expressions insulting and disrespectful towards Her Majesty, Colonel 
Thomas was required, by the General Commanding-in-Chief, to state whether 
he had heard these expressions, and, if he had, whether he had expressed dis- 
approbation of them. ; 

Colonel Thomas positively denies having heard these expressions (as does 
Captain Ainslie also for himself,) but is unable to state what the expressions 
used by the speaker alluded to really were, or to show that their tenor was re- 
spectful towards Her Majesty. : 

Major Maclean and the other officers of the 20th Regiment who were present, 
state that they ‘cannot vouch for particular expressions used by Mr. Roby upon 
that occasion.” , . 

In reference to the above facts, it is most painful to Lord Hill to observe 
that, upon their own showing, Colonel Thomas and the other officers in question 


have placed themselves in the mortifying predicament of being obliged to con- 
fess that they lent their presence to 4 meeting of a strong paity character, at 
which expressions were utter¢ d which they are unprepared to prove the propriety | 
of towards the person of their Sovereign. 

In this state of a case, on every account very distressing to him, it remat 


for Lord Hill but to order that you convey to Colonel Thomas, and to eve: 
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ee 
other officer belonging to the Forces now serving under your command, who 
was present upon the above occasion, the expression of his Lordship’s most 
pointed and decided displeasure, reminding them that, as military servants,they 
are bound to confine themselves to their military duties ; and that when they 
thus venture to connect themselves with any party association, under any cir- 
cumstances, or upon any pretence what<oever, they incur a heavy responsibility, 
and expose themse!ves to the heaviest blame : 

In Colonel Thomas's first letter to the Adjutant-General upon this unpleas- 
ant subject, he states that he was invited by this Conservative Association ‘‘ as 
a Member of Parliament.” In reference to that part of the Colonel’s state- 
ment, I have it specially in command to declare that, whilst Lord Hill yields 
to no one in respect for the privileges of a Member of Parliament, his Lord- 
ship will not suffer any officer of the Army to build his justification upon them, 
when he thinks fit to resort to a measure calculated to compromise the charac- 
ter and discipline of his profession. , 

Lord Hil! thinks it scarcely necessary to add, that the prohibition to attend 
party meetings, in their military capacity (except when on duty and in aid of 
the civil authorities of the country,) applies to the officers of the Army at 


large. 

lis Lordship’s final orders are, that you, on receipt hereof, or as soon there- 
after as may be practicable, without subjecting the public service to injury or 
inconvenience, proceed to Ashton-under-Lyne, and there assemble the officers 
of the 20th Regiment (commanding Captain Ainslie’s presence likewise,) read- 
ing this letter to them, and intimating to them that his Lordship will allow no 
further discussion of a subject which has already been exhausted by official 
correspondence, upon which no new facts can be elicited, and upon which, 
therefore, his opinions are settled and immutable. Ihave, &c., 

(Signed) Joun Macponatp 
Major-General Sir Charles Napier, K.C.B., &c. &c., Nottingham. 


War Office, Nov. 29.—3d Light Dragoons—Cor. J. White to be Lt. with- 
out pur. v. Lucas, dec., April 17; Cor. C. Johnson, from h. p. of the regt. to 
be Cor. v. White ; A. Fisher, gent., to be Cor. by pur. v Johnson, who rets., 
Nov. 29. 8th ditto—Reg’tal. Serj. Major J. Landers to be Quartermaster, v. 
J. Maudsley, who rets. uponh. p., Nov. 22. 14th ditto—W. W. Allen, gent., 
to be Cor., by pur. v. Rich, who rets. Nov. 29. 15th ditto—Lt. G. Gregory, 
from h. p. of tae 19th Light Drag, to be Lt., v. Routh, app. Paymas.; Cor. J. 
G. Townsend to be Cor, by pur. v. Gregory, who retires; C. Bill, geatleman, 
to be Cernet by purchase vice ‘Townsend, Nov. 29. 3d Fi.—T. Kains, 

ent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Clarke, who retires, Nov. 29. 26h ditto—E. G. 
hitty, gent., te be Ens., without pur., v. Betts, promoted in the 94th Foot, 
Nov. 29. 55th ditto—H. J. W. Egan, gent., to be Ens., withou pur., v. Mc- 
Coy, prom., Nuv. 29. 77th ditto—Capt. J. P. Nelley to be Maj., by pur. vice 
Ramsay, who rets. ; Lt. G. Dixon tobe Capt., by pur., v. Nelly ; En. T. E 
Mulock to be Lt. by pur., v. Dixon; L. Mahon, gent, to be Ens., by pur., v. 
Mulock, Nov. 29. 94th aitto—Lt. B. Mahon, from half-pay of the 88th Ft, 
to be Lt., repaying the dilierence, v. Betts, appt. to the 26th Ft., Nov. 29 ; 
Ens R. Diilon to be Lt., by pur., v. Mahon, who rets., Nov. 29; C. H. Hook, 
gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. Dillon, Nov. 29. 98th ditto—Lt. M. Gavin to be 
Capt., by pur., v. Patterson, who rets. ; Ens. C. Synge to be Lt., by pur. v. 
Gavin; J.A. Street, gent., tobe Ens., by pur., v. Synge, Nov. 29. Royal 
Malta Fencible Regt.—Ens. F. Rizzo to be Lt., v. Camilleri, deceased ; Cadet 
G. Sesino to be Ens., v. Rizzo, Oct. 27 Unttached—To be Capt., without 
pur. :—Lt. W. Clune, from the 5th Ft.; Lt. B. Gray, from the 45th Ft., Nov. 
29. Brevet.—Captain J. H. Bainbrigge, Fort-Major and Adjutant of Guern- 
sey, to be Major in the Army, Jan. 10,1817. Erratuminthe Gazette of the 
22d instant.—For John Dods, gent., to be Asst.-Surg. te the Forces, read G. 
Douglas Dods, M. D., to be Asst.-Surg. to the Forces. 

Office of Ordnance, Dec. 3 —RI. Reg. of Artillery—Brev.-Col. Robert Gar- 
diner, K.C.B., to be Col. v. Gamble, dec.—Brev. Lieut.-Col. William Wylde 
to be Licut.-Gol., v. Gardiner—Sec. Capt. Edward Jacob Bridges to be Capt. 
v. Wylde—First Lieut. William Mein Smith to be Sec. Capt., v. Bridges— 
Sec. Lieut. Richard Henry Crofton to be First Lieut., v. Smith. 

War Office, Dec. 6.—1st Dr. Gds.—Surg. Thomas Lewis, M.D., from 4th 
Foot, to be Surg., v. Parry, who exchs 81a Lt. Drags.—Asst.-Surg Thomas 
Coke Gaulter, M.D., from 35th Foot, to be Assist.-Surg., v. Ore promoted in 
79th Foot. 1st or Grenadier Foot Gds—Ens. James Townsend Oswald, from 
35th Foot, to be Ens. and Lieut., by p., v. Lord George Loftus, who rets. — 
4th Foot—Surg. William Parry, from lst Drag. Gds, to be Surg., v. Lewis, 
who exchs. 5th—Capt. William Clune, from 97th Foot, to be Capt. v. Brev.- 
Maj. Walter Harris, who rets. upon h.-p Unatt., rec. the diff. 8th—Ens. W. 
Bayly,from 2d W. India Reg., to be Ens., v. Turner, who rets.; G. A. Young, 
Gent , to be Ens., by p., v. Seymour. 23d: Sec. Lt. A. B. Brooke to be First 
Lt., by p, v. Duff, who rets. 35th. G. ©, Lees, Gent., to be Ens. by D., V. 
Oswald, app. to 1st or Gren’r. Reg. of Ft. Gds. ; Assist.-Surg. W. A. Heise, 
M.D., from Staff, to be Assiet.-Surg., v. Gaulter, app. to 8th Lgt. Drgs. 45th: 
Lt. F. O. H. Bridgeman, from 82d Ft., to be Lt.,v. Gray, prom. 75th: Capt. 
B. Gray, from h.-p. Unatt., to be Capt., v. H. ¥Y. Gold, who exchs. 79th: 
Assist.-Surg. J. A. Ore, from 8th Lt. Drg , to be Surg., v. Lorimer, dec. 93d: 
Capt. G. Daff, from h.-p. 19th Lt. Drag , to be Capt., v. H. P. Bourchier. who 
exchs. 97h: Capt. W. Clune, from h.-p. Unatt., to be Capt., v.S.Z That- 
cher, who exchs , Capt. Sir E Waller, Bart., from h.-p. Unatt., to be Capt., 
aying the diff., v. Clune, app. to 5th Ft.; Lt. R. Lisle to be Capt. by p.,, v. 

aller, who rets.; Ens. F. W. Lane, to be Lieut. by p., v. Lisle ; T. Lynch, 
Gent., to be Ens. by p, v. Lane. Brevet: To be Majs. inthe Army: Capt. 
G. Duff, 934 Ft., Jan. 10, 1837—Capt. R. Stick, 45th Ft. 1st West India 
Reg. : Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. Nicolay to be Col., v. Sir H. King, dec.. Nov. 30 
2d West India Reg. : G. A. C. Kippen, Gent., to be Ens. by p.,v Bayly, app. 
to 8th Ft. Hosp. Staff: To be Assist.-Surgs. to the forces: J. M'Gregor, 
Gent., v. Morier, who res.; G.M. Webster, v. Heise, M D., app. to 35th Ft. 
Mein.: The Christian names of Ens. Atty., 3lst Ft., are W. F. Willes. The 
names of the Ens app. to i6th Ft, on Feb. 15, 1839, are C. L. De Winton, 
and not C. I.. Wilkins, as previously stated. 


| 
LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 

Parliament it was expected would meet on the 16th, or perhaps on the 14th 
of January. A stormy session was anticipated. A London paper gives the 
following alliterative list of weighty questions to come up for discussion. The 
Currency, Chartism, the Canada question, Chinese affairs, and the Corn Laws. 

he arrangements and settlements preliminary to the Queen’s marriage, will 
doubtless take precedence of all other business. .... Victoria is delighted with 
the good feeling exhibited by her subjects touching the intended alliance with 
Prince Albert. .... The Portuguese minster at London has remonstrated azainst 
the bill before Parliament directing British cruizers to capture and disp se of 
Portuguese vessels in the slave trade. .... There were imported into Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland during the year ending Jan. 5th, 1839, 1,241,460 quarters of 
grain; and during the six months ending 5th July, 1839, 1,618,744 quarters 
(of eight bushels each.)....Lord Palmerston has officially notified all British 
missionaries in Spain, that preaching or distributing books there will render 
them liable to a state prosecution..... The Electro-Magnetic Telegraph of Mr. 
Cook and Prof Whetstone, is in successful operation on a part of the Great 
Western Railway. It is attended by deaf and dumb pupils. The whole dis 
tance from London to Bristol, 117 miles, may have information communicated 
from one city to the ether and bick in 20 minutes.....The Ottoman govern- 
ment has prohibited the further exportation of wheat and other grains..... A 
caravan of 8340 camels has left Troitsk in Russia for Bucharia, with cotton, 
sugar, iron, &c Over two millions of francs of this merchandize is from Rus- 
sia, the rest from Germany England and France..... Commercial treaty be- 
tween France and Eng and.—The British government has appointed Mr. G. 
R. Porter as a commissioner, jointly with Mr. Bulwer and Mr. McGregor in 
the commercial negociations between England and France. Mr. Porter is chief 
of the statistical department at the Board of Trade. .... The American Minis- 
ter and Mrs. Stevenson had returned to London from their tour in the north of 
England. - ... Sir John Colborne has been created a peer by the title of Baron 


Seaton. .... The Queen has been scattering honors broad-cast among the offi- 
cers of the East India army, Sir John Keane has been made a peer for his ser- 
Vices..... The accomplished daughter of Lord Brougham, bis only child, is 
dead. .... Lord Ebrington, is to be succeeded by Lord Duncannon in the vice- 


royalty of Ireland... _. The bishop of Litchfie 
----The “O’Connell tribute” is falling off, 
to about £5,400 sterling. The trustees delicately hint that ‘a shilling each 
from a million of persons would amount to fifty thousand pounds.” Morgan 
O'Connell, a son of the Agitator, has been made a register of deeds The 
Chartists were pretty quiet, but were believed to be secretly organizin, in 
many of the manufacturing districts, and another outbreak was by no mo 
improbable ....There has been a dreadiul accident at Buckingham palace— 
—part ofthe sculpture gallery fell down, and killed two or tkree peatsne 
The new edition of Bulwer’s works, in monthly volumes, will be commenced on 
February 1. The publishers are Saunders & Otley. ‘ -.-A third edition of 
Cheveley is out, and Lady Bulwer’s new novel is in the press. It has been 
stated it will be called “ Female Freemasons.” ....The Life and Correspond- 
ence of the late Sir Samuel Romilly, edited by his sons, is in Murray’s list of 
coming works. .... General Sir Charles Napier announces “ Lights and Shades 
of Military Life.”....Theodore Hook’s new novel will be called ‘* Cousin 
Geoffrey, or the Old Bachelor.”’ . ... Ainsworth’s new romance, “ Guy Fawkes,” 
will be published in Bentley’s Miscellany, with illustrations by Cruikshank. So 
will a new story by the author of “ Valentine Vox,” tobe called Stanley Thorn 
---.Lady Chatterton’s new novel will be ‘A Good Match,’ and to eke out the 
wonted three volumes, a story will be added called «‘ The Heiress of Dusberg.’ 


id and Lord Kingston are dead. 
The “rint” for 1839 only amounts 


Che Albton. 


----Mr. Sheridan Knowles is writing an Opera, to be composed by Benedict ; 
but fer which theatre we have not heard ; most probably Govent Garden. _... 
Rear-Admiral Casey, an Irishman, has been appointed to the command of a di- 
vision of the French fleet off the Levant, under Admiral Rosamel. His ap- 
pointment gave great pleasure at Toulon....-- Baron Munchausen, is the name 
of the new Ambassador from Hanover to the British Court. . .. . France.—Arrests 
of persons supposed to be implicated in the infernal machine affair, were being 
made hourly at the latest dates from Paris..... The Univers states that a mar- 
tiage between the Duke de Nemours and the daughter of the Duchess of Leuch- 
tenberg is seriously contemplated, and that Marshal Soult was most anxious to 
accomplish the union of the present royal family of France with the family of 
Beauhernais. .... The Moniteur contains the announcement of the Duke 
d’Aumale’s promotion as chef de battailon. The Duke d’Aumale is the fourth 
son of Luuis Philippe. --.. The French army in Algiers has been defeated by 
the Arab Emir, Abdel Kader, with considerable loss. Hostilities commenced 
on the 17th November and had not terminated on the 24th,the date of Marshal 
Vallee’s last despatch. Immense reinforcements were on the eve of departure 
from Toulon for the seat of war. Two ships of the line, a frigate and four 
armed steamers were under sailing orders, and five other steamers were to fol- 
low. The dukes of Orleans, Nemours, and Aumale, had asked permission to 
Join the reinforcements. . ... The French Ministry have appointed Commissioners 
to proceed to their West India Islands to report on the best means of drawing 
up a Jaw for emancipating the negroes. ...- The French afid Dutch governments 
are negotiating a treaty of commerce, one of the ehief articles of which has 
for its object to admit French colonial sugars into Holland at a lower rate of 
duty than sugars of any other nation ..._/ Among the new French peerage crea- 
tions are those of three editors of newspapers :—M. Bertin, editor of the Jour- 
nal des Debats—M. Keratay, editor of the Courier Francais—M. Etienne, edi- 
tor of the Constitutional. 

MARRIED—In St. Johns, (N. B.) Dec 21, by the Rev. the Rector of Trinity Church, 
George Wheeler, Esq., Barrister at Law, to Caroline, eldest daughter of Ralph M. Jar- 
vis, Ksq.,all of that city. 

at Bangor, Maine, Dec. 31, by the Rev. Mr. Freeman, Henry, eldest son of the Hon. 


and Rev. Wm. Herbert, of Yorkshire, England, to Sarah, youngest daughterof Joan 
Barker, Esq., of Bangor. 








DIED—On the &th inst., in this city, Mrs M. A. Eastbrook, aged 27 years. 
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Our dates from London are only to the 8th ult. 
The most important centinental intelligence is from France, where the pub- 
lic mind was much agitated in consequence of the disastrous news from Al- 
giers. The Arabs under Abd e!-Kader had suddenly attacked all the French 
outposts and small detachments, which were overthrown and cut to pieces 

The Arab cavalry came down like a whirlwind and carried all before them, and 
the loss has consequently been very severe. The intelligence, however, only 
tended te excite the military spirit of the nation, and the journals forthwith an- 
nounced that reinforcements were to be instantly despatched to the amount of 
25,000 men. Marshal Vallee, the French commander-in-chief, asked but for 
10,000, But the expensive nature of these possessions must,before long,be seen 
by the French people. As acolony Algiers has so far been productive of no 
material advantage whatever, the Arabs will receive no civilization nor ac- 
cept of any truce, but keep up a perpetual war against their invaders. Fana 
ticism is now added to patriotism, Abd-el-Kader has declared the war to be a 
holy ene, and proclaimed himself a prophet. The infidels, he says, must be 
destroyed, and as fatalism is a part of the religion of his people, it is easy to 
imagine how fierce and bloody the war is. Doubtless the possessiou of the 
north coast of Africa, and particularly the port and fortifications of Algiers, 
would be of paramount advantage to France in the event of a war with any Eu- 
ropean maritime power, but the cost of the position is excessive, not only in 
expenditure of money, but in waste of human life, for the spears, matchlocks 
and seymetars of the Arabs are not more destructive than the fevers and other 
diseases incident to the climate. A single but astounding fact will suffice to 
give the reader some idea of the value of the conquest :—The colony consists 
of 10,000 emigrant settlers ; the army amounts to 40,000 men, thus requiring 
four soldiers to protect one settler! How long will France play with such a 
costly bauble? 

’ The inteations of the British Government in relation to the China question 
are still shrouded in obscurity. Lord Palmerston refuses to divulge the nature 
of his policy; neither will he even advise the merchants what course to pur- 
sue. ‘The following is the last answer from the Foreign Office to an earnest 
application for information. 

“ Foreign-office, Nov. 27, 1839. 

““Gentlemen,—I am directed by Viscount Palmerston to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 26th inst., enclosing copies of communications 
which passed between Capt. Elliot, Her Majesty’s Superintendant of Trade, 
and certain British merchants at Macao, and requesting to be informed, with re- 
ference to an intention on your part to send a ship to China for the purposes of 
trade, whether ‘ Her Majesty’s’ Government sanction the ‘ prohibitory injunc- 
tions on the British mercharts to trade with Canton,’ which are referred to in 
the communications above mentioned ; and [ am to acquaint you in reply, that 

Captain Elliot’s notices seem to Her Majesty’s Government, for the reasons sta- 
ted in them by him, to have been proper and expedient at the time when they 
were made ; but Lord Palmerston is not able to inform you whether those noti- 
ces will be in operation at the time when your ship would arrive in China. I 
am, gentlemen, your most obedient, humble servant, 

** Messrs. Gould, Dowie & Co.” W. Fox Srraneways. 


After reading this reply, we are tempted to ask of what use is such a govern- 
ment at all? But John Bull is moon struck with liberalism and his liberal 
Ministers, and must therefore pay for his folly. 


The people of Canada will hear with great satisfaction that Sir John 
Colborne has been raised to the peerage, as a Baron of the United King- 
dom, under the title of Lord Seaton, of Seaton, in Devonshire. His lordship 
will probably take his seat in the House of Peers at the ensuing session of Par- 
liament. We are happy to learn that the gallant veteran is in good health. 


The officers of the army of the Indus will also receive the reward of their 
zeal and good services. Sir John Keane is to be raised to the peerage, Mr. 
Mc'Naghten and Col. Pottinger to be made baronets; Gen. Slade to be K. C. 


Thompson, some honor not yet decided upon. 
Lord Auckland, to be created an Earl. 


Our military readers will be interested in the correspondence we publish to- 
day between Lord Hill and Col. Thomas of the 20th Regt. of foot. It will be 
observed that the circumstance of Col. Thomas and the other British officers 
present at the dinner, remaining passive while hearing the disrespectful words 
uttered by the speaker, has given offence at the Horse Guards, and not, we 
think, without reason. But we entirely dissent from the opinion of Lord Hill, 
that no officer has a right to be present at political, or politico-convivial meet- 
ings, as that weuld be depriving a iarge and intelligent class of British subjects 
of their rights, and reducing them to mere slaves of superior power. In this 
light the case is viewed by the better part of the press, and by the public gene. 
rally. Officers holding the Queen’s commission should not certainly sit quiet- 
ly in any company and hear the Queen traduced, but we cannot yield to the 
dictum that such officers are to be excluded from political society altogether. 
In the caso before us the observations of the speaker were aimed at the Court 
and Courtiers, aud not at the Queen. Undoubtedly some of the males about 
the Court are obnoxious to the remarks of the orator referred to, and it is a 
matter of grief to many of her Majesty's best subjects that it should be so ; 
but the people of England, nevertheless, make allowances for a young female 
so situated. Lord Melbourne, Lord Palmerston, and others, obtrusively sur- 
round the royal person at all hours of the day, for pelitical purposes, and hedge 
out some of the best blood and the most illustrious families of the kingdom. 
They well know that could her Majesty’s ear be reached by a different class of 
persons, their career would be short indeed. Flattery is one of the meane they 
employ to delude their too confiding Sovereign,—and they moreover practise 
upon her fears by assuring her that they are the really popular ministers, and 
should they be displaced, the crown would be in danger. 








Such a system of deceit and delusion cannot of course, last long, and the 

approaching marriage of her Majesty will put a period to it. She will soon be 
under the guardianship of her husband to the unspeakable satisfaction of the 
British people. The feeling of the public, indeed, was manifested when her 
Majesty met the Privy Council, to announce her royal intention in regard te the 
Prince she had chosen for her partner through life. A vast crowd was assem- 
bied in the Park, and as the Privy Councillors departed, those composing the 
Ministry were assailed with hootings and hisses, from which even the Lord 
Chancellor did not escape, but when the Queen appeared the air was rént with 
acclamations ; benedictions and prayers for her future happiness were showered 
upon her royal head, and the eyes of the multitude followed her till the carriage 
was lost in the distance. The Queen was doeply penetrated by these marks 
of affectionate loyalty, and wept, it is said, with tears of joy. The nuptials, it 
is understood, will not be deferred beyond April. 


Northeastern Boundary.—From our extracts it will appear that Governor 
Fairfield, of the State of Maine, has made a communication to the Legislature 
charging the British authorities in New Bronswick with violating the agree- 
ment entered into last winter, touching the occupancy and jurisdiction of the 


disputed territory. He has also addressed Sir John Harvey on the same sub- 
ject. 


The cause of complaint consists in stationing two companies only, not regi- 
ments, on the route to Quebec, one on the St. John and the other on Lake 
Temisquota. Now it is only necessary to ‘state to any reasonable person, that 
these two small detachments are stationed at the two points named, for the 
purpose of keeping up the communication between Fredericton and Quebec, 
and facilitating the march of troops from one part of the acknowledged British 
territory to another, in the event of fresh outbreaks or inroads in Canada. The 
march through the wilds from Fredericton to Quebec in the winter, is most dan- 
gerous, and one regiment, we believe the 43d, encountered imminent peril in 
performing it two years ago; a snow storm, as we have understood, which 
overtook them on this same desolate Lake of Temisquota, nearly overwhelmed 
them. Now one of the companies has been stationed on this lake to erect 
sheds &c., which are called barracks, for the purpose of refreshing and giving 
succour to any future troops that may be passing that way. ‘There is no hos- 
tile movement or intent whateveron the part of Great Britain, and by any pos- 
sibility the circumstance cannot give any real cause of alarm to Maine or the 
government of the United States. Both detachmeiats are on the direct route 
to Quebec, and at a long distance from the Aroostook or any American settle- 
ment or post in that quarter. The complaint, moreover, of Governor Fairfield 
has led to the enquiry how far the Governor himself has observed the condi- 
tions of the arrangement entered into by Gen. Scott and Sir John Harvey. 


In our last we laid before our readers the latest intelligence from Canada.— 
The Resolutions acquiescing in the Union, it will be recollected, had passed both 
houses of the Legislature, giving the “responsible government party” a signal 
victory. Wenow present the protests of the different dissentients in the Le- 
gislative Council, as they speak the sentiments of the minority, and point most 
significantly to the errors and to the dangers that await the measure. 





*.* A youthful aspirant to the honours of the stage made his first appearance 
at the Park Tueatre on Tuesday evening as Bombastes Furioso. The repre- 
sentative of that doughty champion is in age about 5 years, in height between 
two and three feet, and in name Master Hutchings. It was altogether laugha- 
ble to see the entire self-possession manifested by this child, and his singing 
was really surprising for the truth of its tones and the force of its points The 
precocious hero made quite a hit ; he was called out after the curtain fell, and 
appeared to receive his honours with great equanimity. Master Hutchings re- 
peated the character on Thursday evening before a numerous and delighted 
audience. 

*,* The beautiful Plate of Buckingham Palace will soon appear, and we 
wish to repeat, that that plate, as well as the plate of the Queen, will be pre- 
sented to esch new subseribor tovthe present volume of the Albion. 








POSTSCRIPT—The Hibernia arrived from Liverpool yesterday with Lon- 
don papers to the 10th ult. The money market was improving, but cotton had 
Funds closed on the 9th at 914. 

India.—The advices from India were as late as from Calcutta the 13th and 
Bombay the 28th October. They state that the fall of Ghiznee, which decid- 
ed the Affghan question, had produced the most important impression upon the 
people. In Burmah and Nepaul the effect was instantaneous. Upon Persia it 
would be equally influential. 

A vast conspiracy for the overthrow of the English power in India is said to 
have been discovered at Karnaul, an independent Mohammedan principality, the 
fort of which is 270 miles from Madras. A strong force was despatched thi- 
ther by the Governor General, and the fort was invested and taken, without re- 
sistance, as well as that of Joudpore. The following account 1s given of the 
discoveries made at Karnaul. 

‘ The discoveries have been almost exclusively confined to the Nuwaub’s 
Zenana, which proves to be a perfect arsenal upon a most extended scale and 

you will stare to hear that there have been found concealed in various ways— 
underground and in gowdowns, whose doors and entrances had been built up— 
between 400 and 500 pieces of artillery, of which fully 100 are in such a state 
of equipment as to bo ready for active service in the field at a few days warn- 
ing. 

“A great many exceedingly well-constructed furnaces are now standing 
in perfect order for casting guns and shot, and the ruins of many have been 
found in various places. An immense quantity of shot of all sizes, grape and 
canister, langridge, hand grenades, and shells of various diameters—all made 
of a species of pewter, but containing more lead and less zinc than the com- 
pound so called usually does, have been found ; while of copper, lead, and zinc 
a considerable store has been ferretted out. Several very fine brass guns (I 
should mention that almost the whole of the pieces found in the fortare of 
brass) have been dug up, and two mortars of the same metal, which, for size, 
and perhaps also for beauty of casting promise to rank as the most remarkable 
of their genus in Europe.” 
| We regret to learn that Col. Herring and a native officer were killed by a 
marauding party near Ghizni. 

Letters from Toulon of the 4th December state that the steamer Vautour, 
which left Algiers on the 30th November, arrived in that port on the night of the 
| 3d, with despatches from Marshal Vallee. 


not advanced. 








When she sailed the report of a 


B., Col. Wade to be Knighted and made a Companion of the Bath; Captain | distant cannonade was heard in Algiers, and it was believed that Abd-el-Kader 


The Governcr-Gen. of India, | 


had made a general attack on the whole of the French line. Allthe persons 
who arrived from the theatre of hostilities were enjoined to secrecy by the au- 
thories, lest any unpleasant news should transpire and increase the discourage- 
ment which had already seized the European population. Nota single soldier 
remained in the city, and its protection was then entirely eommitted to the armed 
citizens. The liveliest uneasiness accordingly prevailed. The Moors, oa the 
other hand, who amount to at least 20,000, were inthe greatest exultation. 

Sir John Colborne—now Lord Seaton—was expected at Windsor, on 4 visit 
to her Majesty. 

The whole number of prisoners committed for trial at Newport is 38. In 
consequence of orders from the Home Office, active measures were taken to 
suppress the circulation of the Vindicator, the Chartist paper, and great num- 
bers of copies hed been seized at Newport. 

The Times of the 10th refers to the loan effected by Mr. Jaudon, of £900,- 
000 stg. from the Messrs. Rothschild, as yet unexplained—that is, whether it 
was a new transaction and loan, or in part to reimburse advances made in taking 
up the Hottinguer bills, or other advances by other parties—it seems, however, 
to have produced a good effect, as the Morning Post, of 10th, says, Shares sold 
at £19 to £19 103. The interest paid upon this loan by the Bank, is estimated 
at 10 per cent 

A commercial treaty highly favorable to England, had been concluded with 
the Priace of Herat, and another with the successor of Runjeet Singh, securing 
to the English the navigation of the Sutledge. A civil war, however, was ap- 
prehended in the Punjaub, on aceount of the succession. 


Meeting of Parliament.—We subjoin 4 copy of the circular addressed yester- 
day tothe ministerial members by Lord John Russell :— , 
“The meeting of Parliament being fixed for Thursday, the 16th of January, 


I take the liberty of requesting your attendance in the House of Commons » 

that day, and of apprising you that business of the greatest importance te the 

interests of the country may be expected immediately on the openin of the 
session J. RUSSELL. 

: . ues see 

RR SR of : . ; i iths 
TORR AND MORTIMER of New Bond St., London, Manufacturing Silversmi 

ag leave t ce th st arrived with a ‘new and 

S and Jewellers, beg |eave to aanounce that they have ju Seat quality 

o. 20 Warren 

{ijan. 11-3172 





fashionable assortment of Jewelry. Plate and Plated articles of the ver 
and workmanship, which are now ready fer inspection at their Rooms, 
St., near Broadway. 
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IMPERIAL LOVE. 


“« How happy could I be with either, 
Were t’other dear charmer away !” 


Society, we believe, has long made up its mind as to the truth of the posi- 

tion, that 
“ Love isthe sowl of a nate Irish-man !” 

but that love could, by possibility, make its dwelling-place within the breast of 
a mighty Prince, has not been so distinctly proved. Nevertheless, those who 
worship an old adage, and who go about, humming “Love rules the Court, 
the Camp, &e.,” have now an opportunity of laughing at the sceptical—for the 
Grand Duke of the Illustrious family of Romanoff, the future Czar of all the 
Russias, is in love. With a Princess? Oh, no! there would have been no 
romance in that: the favourite of the Heritier is Mademoiselle Kall nowski, a 
Maid of Honour to the Empress Mother, aud daughter to a Polish General of 
that name, deceased. It would appear that the Grand Duke has a feeling of 
independence on the subject of matrimonial alliance akin to that of someof bis 
ancestors, but which his father is by no means desirous of encouraging. The 
circumstances which brought Mademoiselle Kellinowski to the notice of the 
Prince are somewhat curious. It will, however, be necessary, first to describe 
her :—Though not what is called s/im, she is tall, with long jet-black, hair fall- 
ing over a complexion of the most brilliant olive (** fair but sunny!) and her 

azelle-like eyes have a singularly soft and bewitching depth of tone. Al 
though so beautiful, she cannot be said to be the loveliest of the ladies who en- 
viron the Empress, and might |.ave passed unnoticed by the Grand Duke, but 
for an occurrence which drew upon her his most intense observation. An offi- 
cer of the Imperial Guard, connected with the family of R—d—I, had occa- 
sionally seen Mademoiselle Kallinowski at the fetes given by the Empress, and 
had become intoxicated with passion on her account. In Russia many detours 
are requisite in order to make known an attachment with a chance of success. 
These were had recourse to,—but the answer was, a kind but firm refusal to 
his suit. The officer, being on friendly terms with the Grand Duke, «vowed 
to him his situation and his despair, and solici‘ed his interference 

Moved by the exceeding wretchedness of the suppliant, the Grand Duke, 
after some demur, consented to use his influence with the young iady. He 
saw her——conferred with her—first en badinant, then seriously ; and her an- 
swer was much more decided than before. Alas! the spell had been flung over 
the Grand Duke himself, with an added danger, for it was reciprocal! With 
the keen eye of a hopeless lover the officer quickly discovered the new turn 
which affairs had taken, and dravghting himself into a Caucasian regiment, 
left the northern metropolis for the Black Sea. Inhertiog the high spirit uf 
her father (who was aide-de-camp to Murat, and brave as his master,) Made- 
moiselie Kallinowski thought it prudent, notwithstanding her attachment to him, 
to inform the Grand Duke that communion between them must henceforth 
cease. The Heritier was at once a prey to all the pangs of unsubduable love, 
and he declared that, rather than forego the society of her whom he had chosen, 
he would marry her! ‘The affair soon came to the knowledge of the Emperor, 
who very lacozically ordered his son to ‘* travel and seek a wife.” A list of 
eligible Princesses was given to him; but somehow or other he saw not, or 
forgot that he had seen, any one of them, and, by apparent hazard, drew forth 
from her modest obscurity the Princess of Darmstadt. Than this young lady a 
more exquisite specimen of the beauty called ‘* Blonde” it is impossible to con- 
ceive ; or to imagine higher accomplishments, with a demeanour more gentle, 
era temper more angelic. 

But, as opposed to Mademoiselle Kallinowski, she is inferior in ready and 
sparkling wit, in imagination, in fervid sentiment, and, above all, (where the 
enslaving of hearts is concerned,) in “ power of eye.” 

The safety of the Grand Duke would have consisted in his remaining some 
twelve months longer at Darmstadt, and in his confirming an union with the 
Princess. To return to an ‘auld luve” is always dangerous, and wears some- 
thing of a fatal aspect in the present instance. On arriving at St Petersburg 
he had a meeting with Mademoiselle Kallinowski, which appears to have wholly 
obliterated his remembrance of his second love. The apune Nicholas (a 
most amiable warm-hearted man, in spite of all that has been asserted to the 
contrary by malevolence and iguorance,) has forborne, affectionately and ten- 
derly throughout this matter, as far as was consistent with his station; nor 
has he in any case undervalued the nobility of feeling so apparent in the breast 
of the Grand Duke. At the same time, the marriage of the Heritier with a 
Polish lady of any rank whatever could not, after all that has transpired, be per- 
mitted to take place ; and therefore the Grand Duke was commanded to “ re- 
turn instantly to Darmstadt.” He set off; but having reached Zarskojesolo, 
determined to proceed no further. There he remains. Now, all having beea 
prepared at Hesse Darmstadt, and in the face of Europe, for the reception of 
the Grand Duke asthe affianced of the Princess, what is M. Brunow to do ?1— 
He has witnessed a lavish expenditure in the decoration of the Palace, so as to 
make it worthy of his young master’s next visit; he has seen the portrait of 
the Princess reduplicated, and in every window as bride elect; he is an ac- 
credited agent but deplomatist he can be no longer, for his ‘ occupation is 

‘one |” 

The Grand Duke, too! His situation is truly a dilemma,—divided, as he 
is, between a twofold love and an imperiousness of duty. How will all this 
end? We have a shrewd conjecture, and no doubt each of our readers has 
one of his own. Jules Janin should write this story of ‘* Two loves for one 
heart ;”’ it would be much more attractive than the one he has already givento 
the world, for it would be founded in nature, and in truth ! 


Vavietices. 


A General who is in high favour at the Tuileries, but who has made him- 
self remarked more than once by his hospitality to the English, was dining the 
other day in a large company, and indulging in sarcasm upon England, when 
a piece of veal being placed upon the table, he asked an English lady who 
was present, if there was any veal in England. The lady astonished at the 
question, replied in the affirmative. ‘Do not be astonished at the question,” 
said a French lady, ‘‘ The General is about to visit England, and being a great 
calf himself he is anxious to know if there are calves in your country, so that 
he may find some acquaintance there.”’ 


Dr. Parr, the late great oracle in Greek erudition, was remarkable for punc- 
tuality. The habits of this eminently learned man were favourable both to 
long life and literary occupations. ‘ I am a six-o’clock man,’’ he used to say, 
when in the seventy-sixth year of his age. The time he thus gained in the 
morning was devoted to study, and the rest of the day to various duties which 
had claims upon his time. In his engagements he was strictly punctual, and 
exacted the same punctuality in return. By this means he was able to tran- 
sact a prodigious quantity of business, and to give advice and still more im- 
portant assistance to those who applied to him. He considered a breach of 
the rules of punctuality as no small violation of morality. ‘ Sir,’”’ said he to a 
friend of the writer, who was beyond his hour of appointment, and who was 
begging the doctor's pardon for his omission, ‘‘ beg pardon of a higher Power ; 
for a breach of an appointment is a breach of promise, and abreach of promise 
is a great mora! offence.” 

The late Duke of Bedford has left an example of private charity and kind- 
ness, the details of which are very worthy of record and imitation. At Wo- 
burn which was not the whole or largest field of his benevolence, soup was 
given to the poor weekly. Wine was given to them on application, in sick- 
ness. Fuel was sold to them at reduced prices during the winter. The pri- 
vilege of once a week picking up and carrying home the collected “fallen 
wood ”’ in the noble park of 3,500 acres, abounding in trees, was much greater 
than a stranger could suppose. Every Christmas 100 guineas was given to 
the clergyman of the parish to be distr/buted in meat, fuel and clothing. 

Earl Stanhope has invented a lens, which magnifies 4,096 times, the field of 
view being five inches. 

Anecdote of the late Duke of Bedford.—When the Duke first began to re- 
ceive the sacrament at Woburn church* after his coming to reside here, he 
found that the inhabitants had (probably, time out of mind) been accustomed to 
refrain from approaching the altar-rails, till the party in the abbey-pew, only a 
few feet distant in the chancel, had communicated and returned to their place. 
In a short letter his Grace wrote to the clergyman, saying he felt that at such a 
time and place there should be no distinction of persons, and he hoped, there- 
fore, that in future, the inhabitants would join his family; which becoming 
Pp ition was, of course, readily assented to. It might appear superfluous, 
and even unbecoming to add, were it not on account of those who, having ever 
such ample means, give on such an occasion a mere nominal “offering” for 
the poor, that the Dake ever remembered the precept “if thou hast much, give 
plenteously”—almost liberally ‘‘a handful of gold’ always accrueing from his 
pew to the plate. [* In the north aisle of this building isa tablet of white 
marble, erected by the Duke toa *“ faithful steward,” the late Mr. Salmon, 
with a long and feeling inscription written by his Grace, concluding with “ An 
honest man’s the noblest work of God.’’} 


A Playful Visitor.—During a storm at Marseilles, on Sunday se’nnight, the 
lightning entered a house of public entertainment, where the master was bot- 
thing off some wine. It passed between his legs, and carried away the bottle 
in his hand, which was half full; and it was afterwards found among the empty 
bottles, at some distance, unbroken. The fluid ran through the house in every 
direction, In its passage, it carried a cradle from one room to another. There 
ster twenty-eight gues's assembled in the house, but not one of them was 

urt. 








ce Albion. 


Abernethy and his pipile.—Mr. Abernethy had occasionally a most fearful 
practice of thinking aloud. On the day of one of his introductory lectures, 
when the theatre of St. Bartholomew was as full as it could possibly be, and 
the cheering on his entrance had subsided, he was observed to cast his eyes 
around, seemingly insensible to the applause with which he had been greeted, 
and exclaimed with great feeling and pathos, ‘God help you all! what is to 
come of you ?” evidently much moved by the appearance of so great a number 
of medical students, seeking for information to be fitted for practice.— Physic 
and Physicians. 

“* Nearly gone.”—At Thornley colliery, a short time ago, ene of the pitmen 
Was standing on a platform between two shafts, at two o’clock in the morning, 
and overbalancing himself, feli backwards from his eminence. It so happened 
that he pitched head-foremost inio one of the pits, and his destruction was 
considered an inevitable certainty ; but, in his impetuous descent, he preserved 
his presence of inind, and.eaught the rope which extended from the pit-mouth 
to the bottom of the shaft. He was 1ow swinging in mid-air, at the depth of 
about 40 fathoms from the surface, and in a most critical situation. He was, 
however, cool ani collected, and retained his hold till he was raised to a place 
of safety; when, shrugging his shoulders, he exclaimed, ‘* D it! I was 
nearly gone!" and was shortly afterwards hard at work, as if nothing particu- 
lar had occurred.— Gateshead Observer. 

a 
2 OE ER SR es i NOEL! “RARITY SOE EE TCE 
ENUINE PORT WINE, BOTTLED IN OPORTO.—Solely imported for the use of 
invalids and connoisseurs,—in consequence ofthe hitherto almost iusuperable diffi- 
culty of obtaining in this country the finest qualities of Port Wine, inthe same genuine 
state as produced from the vines in the district of the Alto Douro, in Portugal, Messrs. 
Osborn, Brothers, of Oporto, will continue to export the above article, in cases of one do- 
zen each, bottled in Oporto; and to prevent imposition in any quarter, the cork of every 
bottle willbe marked on the inner part, withthe brandof the House, 
“OSBORN, 

TRASH,” 
by which means those parties who think it worth while to obtain pure and unadulterated 
Tort Wine,—so often necessary in sickness, for the preservation of Itfe itself,—may de- 
pend upon purchasing an article as pure as itruns from the wine-press, and of the 
very choicest quality that nature is capable of producing. 

Red Port of the extraordinary vintag : of 1834, 

White Malmsey Port ditto vintage 1834. Sold by 

{jan 1]-3m*) WYCKOFF & SCRYMSER, 87 Wall st. 


STUYVESANT INSPITUTE—CLINTON HALL--AND RUTGER’S 
FEMALE INSTITUTE. 

R. BUCKINGHAM’S NEW LECTURES ON INDIA are delivering at the Stuyve- 

want Institute on Mondays and Wednesdays, and at Clinton Hall on Thursdays and 

Saturdays, and his condensed Course is delivering at the Rutger’s Female Institute on 

Tuesdays and Fridays in each week. 

Lectures begin at half past seven. Tickets 50cents, to be had at the door. 

(yan. J)-It.] 























EDUCATION. 

N ENGLISH GENTLEMAN, educated at one of the most distinguished universi- 
ties, and much accastomed to tuition, is desirous of obtaining an appointment as 
Private Tutor in a family of respectability He undertakes to give instruction in the 
Classics, the Mathematics, the French language,and General Literature, with which lat- 
ter his acquaintance is extensive, including Logic, Rhetoric, Political Economy, Moral 
Philosophy, Grammar, & the principles of Elocution. Having resided for a considerable 
period in Paris he is competent to teach the French language with the ability ofa na- 
tive. 

The inost satisfactory testimonials can be exhibited, and references given. Address 
lV. P., to Sigma at the office of this Journal. 

N. B. Asituation in a Southern or West India climate would be preferred 

(dec, 28-4t.) 


RS. CHARLES HORN, jun, begs to inform her friends and the public that she has 
removed from Brooklyn to No.9 Beach street, Hudson Square, where she will 
continue giving lessons in Singing and Piano Forte. (Dec 6-tf.[ 


J. SVYLVESTER’S STOCK AND EXCHANGE OFFICE, is not removed, but con- 
tinues at No. 22 Wall street, and 130 Broadway, at which office he has been esta- 
blished for the last 15 years. Uncurrent money taken at the lowest market rates, and if 
sent from abroad, proceeds Can be drawn for at sight, or remittances be returned accord- 
ing to instructions. 

COLLECTIONS, Notes, and Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, the 
Canadas, and Europe. 

Drafts at sight, for £5, and upwards, payable on any part of England, Ireland, Wales 
or Scotland, can always be obtained, as also Bills on Paris and Hamburg. Persons at 
a distance wishing to send to Europe, have only to remit the ameunt to S. J. Sylvester, 
with instructions to ensure prompt attention. 

BILLS OF EXCHANGE, Bank of England Notes and all descriptions of Foreign Gold 
bought at the highest price. 

STOCKS, CORPORATION BONDS and other securities bought and sold. A!l com- 
munications must be addressed S.J. SYLVESTER. 
(dec. 21-tf.) No. 130 Broadway, & 22 Wall street. 


YLVESTERB & CO., STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKERS, AND OFFICE OF 
EXCHANGE, DISCOUNT, AND DEPOSIT, 156 Broadway, New York, have made 
perfect arrangements to draw upon any pait of Great Britain and Ireland, in sums from 
£5 and upwards. 

They Buy and sell uncurrent money of allkinds at the best rates, and attendto Ex- 
change business in its various branches. 

Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, the Canadas, and Europe, for the 
proceeds of which persons can draw at sight, with the interest dne. 

Money in large or smali sums received on deposit and interest allowed. 

Sylvester & Co. respectfully beg to notice that they have no other office but at 156 
Broadway, where they have been established for some years. Letters will meet 
prompt attention if addressed? SYLVESTER, & CO. 
(Dec. 6-tf.} 156 Broadway, New York: 











UPPER CANADA. 


N CHANCERY.—Thursday the twenty-first day of November, in the third 
year of the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and in the year of our Lord 
1839, between the 
President, Directors and Company of the Bank of Upper Canada—Plaintiffs, 
James Gray Bethune and Martha his wife, and others—Defendants. 
Upon motion thisday made unto this court by Mr. Esten, being of counsel for the 
plaintiffs, and it appearing to the satisfaction of this court, by affidavits, that the 
above named defendants, James Gray Bethune and Martha his wife, reside out of 
the jurisdiction of this court, in the United States of America :—It is ordered that 
the said defendants do cause their appearance to be enered with the Registrar of 
this court, and notice thereof to be rerved on John Ford Maddock, of the city of To- 
ronto, Esquire, the agent of the plaintiffs solicitors, within four months from and 
inclusive of the day of the date of the first publication of this order in the newspaper 
as hereinafter directed; and in case of their appearance that they do cause their 
answer or answers to the said plaintiffs’ bill of complaint tobe filed and an office copy 
or office copies thereof to be served on the said agent of the plaintiffs’ sol’citors on 
or before the expiration of the said four months ;—and in default thereofthe said bill 
of complaint may be taken as confessed by them: and it is further ordered that 
the said plaintiffs do further cause a copy of this order to be published in a ceriain 
newspaper published in the United States of America commonly called or known 
by the name of “ The Albion,” and that such publication be continued at least once 
in each week for eight weeks in succession, during the said four months from and 
inclusive of the day of the date of the first insertion insuch newspaper. 
l[Envd, W. H.] WILLIAM HEPBORN, Registrar. 
J. F. MADDOCK, Toronto, Agent for Gamble & Co. [jan 4-8w] 


UPPER CANADA. 


N CHANCERY.—Thursday the twenty-first day of November, in the third 
year of the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and in the year of our Lord 
1839, between the 
President, Directorsand Company of the Bank of Upper Canada—Plaintiffs, 
James Gray Bethune and Martha his wife, and others—Defendants. 

Upon motion this day made unto this court by Mr. Esten, being of counselfor the 
plaintiffs, and it appearing to the satisfaction of this court, by affidavits, that the 
above named defendants, James Gray Bethune and Martha his wife, reside out 
of the jurisdiction of this court, in the United States of America :—It is ordered that 
the said defendants do cause their appearance to be entered with the Registrar of 
this court and notice thereof to be served on John Ford Maddock, of the city of To- 
ronto, Esquire, the agent of the plaintiffs’ solicitors, within four months from, and 
inclusive of the day of the date of the first publication of this order in the newspa- 
per as hereinafter directed; and in caseof ther appearances that they do cause 
their answer or answers fo the said plaintiffs’ bill of complaint to be filed and an 
office copy or office copies thereof tobe served on the said agent of the plaintiffs’ 
solicitors at or before the expiration of the said four months ;—and in default there- 
of the said bill of complaint maybe taken as confessed by them: and it is further 
ordered that the said plaintiffs do forthwith cause acopy of this order to be pub- 
lished in a certain newspaper published in the said United States of America 
commonly called or known by the name of *‘ The Albion,” and that such publi- 
cation be continued at least once in each week for eight weeks in succession, du- 
ring the said four months from and inclusive of the day ofthe date of the first inser- 
tion in such newspaper. 

{(Env’d, W. H. WILLIAM HEPBURN, Registrar. 

J.F. MADDOCK, Toronto, Agent for Gamble & Co: [jan 4-8w] 


UPPER CANADA. 
N CHANCERY.—Thursday the twenty-first day of November, in the third 
year of the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and in the year of our Lord 
1839, between 
The President, Directors and Company of the Bask of Upper Canada—Plaintiffs, 
James Gray Bethune, Martha his wife, and others—Defendants, 

Upon motion this day made unto this court by Mr. Esten,, being of counsel for 
the plaintiffs, and it appearing to the satisfaction of this court, by affidavits,that the 
above named defendanis, James Gray Bethune and Martha his wife, reside out of 
the jurisdiction of this court, in the United States of America:—It is ordered that 
the said defendants do cause their appearance to be entered with the registrar of 
this court, and notice thereof to be served on John Ford Maddock, of the cinry of 
Toronto, Esquire, the agent of the plaintiffs solicitors, within four months {rom and 
inclusive of the day of the date of the first publication of this order im the newsp - 
per as hereinafter directed; and in case of their appearance that they do cause their 
answer or answers to the said plaintiffs’ bill of complaint to be filed and an office 
copy or office copies thereof to be served On the said agent of the plaintiffs’ soli- 
citors ator before the expiration of the said fuur months ;—and in default thereof the 
said bill of complaint may be taken as confessed by them: and it is further ordered 
that the said plaintiffs do forthwith cause a copy of this order to be published in a 
certain newspaper published in the said United States of America commonly called 
or known by the name of ‘* The Albion,” and that such publication becontinued at 
least Once in each week for eight weeks in succession during the said four months 
from and inclusive of the day of the date of the first insertion in such newspaper. 
[Ent'd, W.H. WILLIAM HEPBURN, Registrar. 

J.T. MADDOCK, Toronto, Agent for Gamble & Co, [jan 4-8w] 

















January 1, 


ADAME GUILLET, Miniature Painter, No. 10, Barclay-street, two doors from the 
Astor House. (Oct 5 tf) 


FOR PURIFYING THE SKIN, AND PRESERVING THE COMPLEXION, 
OWLAND'S LOTION, anelegant preparation. equally — to the use of those 
suffering under the various forms of Cutaneous Malady, and the preservation ofthe 
glowing ‘tints of Beauty,” prefers a claim to general notice, founded on the undeviat- 
ing success afforded by an experience of upwaras of eighty years; combining, in an 
eminent degree, the leading requisites of safety and efficacy. It has acquired with re- 
ference to THE TOILET a reputation in the fashionable world corresponding with its 
utility, and the advantages derived from its use in the maintenance of those peculiar 
graces ever dependent upon the purity, colour, and elasticity of the skin. 

Vurchasers of Gowland’s LOTION are respectfully cautioned against imitations, 
~lich under various plausible titles assume its properties and virtues. The only Genu- 
ine Article has the name and address of the Proprietor—Rogert SHAW, 33 Queen-street, 
Cheapside, London, engraved on the Stamp afhixed over the cork of each bottle, and is 
inclosed in a Work pleasingly illustrative of its subject, entitled ‘‘The Theory of Beau- 
‘y.”’ All others.in whatever form, are spurious, — 

Sold retail byall respectable Perfumers and Medicine Venders in the principal Cities 
in the Union, in bottles. {Jy 27 eowly*) 














] R. ELLIOTT, Oculist, 303 Broadway, entrancein Duane-street, confines his practice 
to Diseases of the Eye and Opthalmic Surgery in general. 

From Dr. Ellot’s extensive practice, andthe numbel pe cng who cannot be attend- 
ed during his office hours, he has obtained the services of Dr. Westmacott, a practitioner 
favourably known forsome years in this city, a memberof the New York Medical So- 
ciety, and of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, 

Dr. W. paid muck attention to diseases of the Eye in Paris, and more reeently to Dr. 
Elliott’s peculiar mode of operation and treatment. 

Office hours from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily. jy2e. 
AVANA —Mrs. Wesv has resumed business at No. 68 Calle Inquizidor, where she 
will be prepared to receive Boarders as formerly. 

Reference to John Ritchie, Esq., No. 51 Broad-street, who will furnish information to 

applicants, relative tothe formalities to be observed by strangers, to avoid detention In 
landing at Havana. (Oct 5tf) 


TRANS-ATLANTIC STEAM SHIP COMPANY 
New York and Liverpool. 
The Steam Ship LIVERPOOL, 1150 Tons burthen, 468 Horse power: 
R. J. Fayrer, R. N. Commander, is appointed to sail as follows :— 
From New York. Prem Liverpool: 
14th December, 1839, 16th November 1839. 
20th February. 1840. 20th January, 1840. 
Thereaiter on the 20th of each alternate month. 
Fare to Liverpool—Thirty-five guineas ($163 33 cts.) in the aft, and" thirty guineas 
{$1401 in the fore saloon, incli:dirg wines and all stores. No second class passengers 
are taken. Children under 13, and servants, half price. 
100 tons freight will be taken—application first to be made at the office, 
An experienced Surgeon accompanies this ship. 
For passage or freight, apply personally, or by letter, to 
JOHN POLLOCK, Liverpool, or to 
ABRAHAM BELL & CO., Agents, 117, Fulton-street, N. ¥: 
N. B. Thecempany’s new ship the NEW YORK, of 1400 tons burthen, will commenee 
plying early in the year 1840—thus affording a departure on the 20th of each month, te 
and from New York and Liverpool. 








BRITISH AND AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
New York to London. 
Steam ship BRITISH QUEEN, 2016 tons, 500 horse power, Lieut. Richard Rosaass, 
N., commander, will sail as follows: 
From New York. 
Ist December, 
1840 Ist February, 





From London. 
Ist January, 
Ist March, 





Ist April, Ist May, 
Ist June, Ist July, 
Ist August, ist September, 


Ist October, 
600 tons of cargo wil be taken, for freight of which, or passage, apply to 
WADSWORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rearof 103 Front street, 
No second class passengers taken. 
No goods will be received on board without an order from the Agents. 
I> Ap experienced sn:geon is attached to the ship. INov 9 tha 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 

HE steamship GREAT WESTFRN, James Hoskens. KR. N.. cc mn ender, 1240 tons 
wilicommence herregular trips for the year 1840, in February next, leaving 
Bristol for New York about the 14th of that month,end New York for Bristol early 
in Mareh. 
During the intermediate time, the interior arrangements of the ship forthe acecm- 
modation of passengers, will be mateiially impioved, and she will make regular voya- 
ges during the year. Her precise days of sailing frcm each port will be anneunced 
in due time. 

For freight or passage apply to 

(jan L1-tf J 


RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
pam New York on thelst,andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
year :— 
Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sailfrom New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 
hip CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, Jame 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 
Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December.* 
Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, Augest 
and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 
Agentin New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 
Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO, 

NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
8th,and 16th of ¢Very month. Having made a new arrangement for the suiling of these 
packets, the subsCribers will despatch them as above, and in the fellowing order, viz. 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre 


York. 
Oct. 16, Feb. 8,May 24,|/Dec. 1,Marchl6, July 8, 
“ o 


Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, 


lowa W. W. Pell, “24, “* 16, June 8, 8,April 1, 
Burgundy, D, Lines. Nov. 8, ‘ 24, ~~ o> oe Aug. 1, 
Rhone, fa. Wotten, ‘* 16,March8, “ 94,/Jan. 1, “ 16, 

ae “ 


1 
Duch. d’Orleans,|A.Richardson,| ‘* 24, 16, July 8, y 
Ville de Lyon, |C. Stoddard, |Dec. > Ss * Mi * Bw & 8, Se a5 
Sully, WCThompson' “ 16, April m Fe. 1, * 0, & 8, 








Emerald, G. W. Howes,| “ 24, “ 16, Aug. o,| “ 8, June 1, J 
Silvie De Grasse,|L. Weiderholdt|Jan. 8, ‘ 24, ‘ 16] “ 16, “ 8, * 
Poland, C. Anthony, jr, ‘* 16,May 8, ‘* 24jMarchl, “ 16, 
Albany, J.Johnston, jr. ‘ 24, ‘ 16, Sept. 8) “ 8, July 1, “ 16, 


These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommede- 
tions for passengers comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, im 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, willbe’ forwardedby their Bsa mee of all charges except the expenses ae 
tually incurred, >; BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 92 Broad-st 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS, 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 
Thisline of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 








every month throughout the year, viz:— 
Ships Masters. {Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. London, 
St. James, W_H.Sebor, \Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,,Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 7 
Montreal, 8. B. Griffing, en “a ee”. ., & R 
Gladiator, T. Britton, « 20, “ 20, ‘* 20,March 7, July 7, Nov. %, 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June }, Oct. 1,, ‘“ 17, “ 17, & 29, 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, | “ 10, “ 10, “ 10, “ 97, 97, «© gy 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, « 20, 20,  “ 20,/April 7, Aug. 7,Dee. 4%, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, \March1, July 1, Nov. 1,, “ 17, “ 17, 127, 
Samson, R. Sturges, on | yy * BY GY oy eo, 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, ‘* 20, 20, May , 4 Sept. 7, Jam. 1, 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,) “ 17, * 27, © 49, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, we we ER." Beet ele ABke . 
Westminster, |G. Moore, -) * 20, 20, “ 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 9, 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experiencednavigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
bestdescription. The price of cabin passage is 1!.w fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, 
and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. Neither the or 
tains nor owners of these packets wil! be responsible for any letters, parcels, or pa 
ages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading aresigned therefor Apply to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co. 134 Front street, 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN, 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpoel, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of every 
month, the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz: 


Ships. Captains. {Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpool. 

Shakspeare, Cornell, July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7,|Aug. 25, Dec.25, April 967 
St. Andrew, Thompson, og 13, - em * & Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1, 
Orpheus, Bailey, oa = wm 8 Bf 4. BS eee 
Roscius, Collins, es, *“S * wi * 3 “1 @ 4 
Cambridge,. I. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1,) “ 19, “ 19, © 18, 
Independence, | E. Nye, wm ae eS Ty Oe Oe ee. 
Virginian, I. Harris, “im, © 13, * 38,10et. i, Feb. 1, June 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, “10, “39 * 39,) * 7 & 9 8 g 
Siddons, Britton, “98, % of « 96) “* 18, «© 18 « 
North America, | Hoxie Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1,| “ 19, “ 19, & 
Roscoe, J. C. Delane, , © % © Se «vag 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, 13, “ 13, “ 13,/Nov. 1 March], July 1, 
Europe, A.C. Marshall; “ 190, “ 19, “ 19,) * 7% “© % & “ 
Sheridan, Depeyster, om «¢s, * Bi“ se * se oR 
Columbus, Cropper, Oct. 1 Feb. 1, June l,|; “ 19, “ 19, “% 39 
Geo. Washington| H. Holdrege, a ae he 





" . “ 25, “ 25, “ 
United States, |N.H.Holdrege,| “ 13, ‘* 13, ‘* 12,/Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
South America, | Barstow, '‘- @¢(@ * ee 6S he 
Garrick N.B.Palmer,{ ‘25, “ 2, “ 25,, “ 18, “% 138, & wg 
England, B. L. Waite, }Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1,) “ 19, “ 19, « Ip 
These ships are al) of the first class, and ably commanded, witn elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines. stores, and betiding, 
Neitherthe captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular biiis of lading are signed therefor. 
Agents for ships Oxford, North America. arene, Coens, South America, Englan 
Orpheus, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y; 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpoel, 
Agents for ships St. Andrew, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 
ROBERT KERMIT.N.Y. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Shakspeare. Independence. Roscoe,and Geo. Washington, 
; GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 134 Front-st., N-¥z 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpeo} 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
E.K. COLLINS & Co., New York. 











WM. & JAS. BROWN & ©o , Liverpesi, 











